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INTRODUCTION 




The 1975 LegisJ^ure, through Senate Resolution 1975-131, directed the 
Cpunci*! fpr ,J>ostsecondary Education to: .(1) survey cJther states to deter- 
mine those- states . which currently relate student tuition* and fees ^ 
to higtief education costs, along with the policijes of those 'states as to ^ 
the portion which is borne by students (2) " develop, test 
and recommend' a standard method of determining -the cost of ^higher eiduca-^ 
tion which relates to instruction of students, both inclusive and exclu- 
sive of re]ated capital -costs- "; and, in arddition, (3) "x^. make 

recommendations concerning the proportion of costs which shoj>Tcl be borne 
by the variouSt categories of students in Washington's public unjversit4^s, 

■ e .co^^1&g«""aTTifxoiM leges , including recommendations xleal ing 

with 'waivers of tuition and/or fees for various categories of individuals 
not set forth by statute." (See Appendix A for'the complete text of*'the 
resolution.) 7 / * . 

This report presents policy recommendations on the items outline^ in SR 
1975-131 as adopted by the Council on March 3, 1976. Jn--add-1tioi\, the 
report discussfes the composition of tuition and fees in Wash^gton^-the 
basis of "edacational costs" as used in this report and the current^and 
*pa&t relation^ip of tuition and operating fees to estimated educational 
cost^ "in Wa^fnngton institutions. The report' also contains an inventory 
of the tujiion and feewa4vien programs nqjs/ authorized by law and the 
extent to'^which the^ programs ar*e usefl":*'' Both gen^eral and specific recom- 
"TTTendations are made concerning t^i tKm aji^l fee waiver programs. Appendix 
B of the report contains a revie>Kof those states which tase tuition and 
fee rates on a proportion of jecfucational costs outlining the -policies and 
systems used in each of thoie states. ' * „ ■ 

Following two progress reports on this subject ili late 1975, a comprehen- 
sive staff report .was presented to the Council in Jlanuary, 1976. .FoVI ow- 
ing that meeting, the staff neport*was transmitted to the Senate Committee 
on Higher Ed^ication and over 200 copies were distr^ibuted to ASB presidents, 
student ffewSpapers, college and university officials and other intiferested 
parties for review and comment. The Council's Committee Dn Administration • 
and Finance considered staff recommendations (which hdiibeengj^ wida 
distribution) on March 2, leading to Council action on M^rcTPSrd. 

The Council did not r^ach a final conclusion concerning- tuition and fees 
paid by nonresident students al^t the fpfeign student waiver program. It 
is anticipated that recommendations ofi these subjects wifl be* transmitted 
to the Senate Committee on Higher Education following the next meetii^g of. 
the Council. The Counci] will study the related matter of student . 
financial aid needs aS/they relate^ to a revised system of establ ish*in« tui- 
tion and fees with ats^.objectj^^e of preparing recommendations by the suWner 
of }876. / ^ ' ^ f ^ - ' 
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I. SUMMARY OF POL I Ct RECOMMENDATIONS 



(1) The Council for; Postsecondary Education believes it is sound public 
policy to base student^ tuition and fees as a proportion of educational 
costs and recommends active consideration of this approach by the Leg- 
islature. . *- ' ^ 

(2) The Council .is of the opinion that the state has an obligation to pro- 
1 $ .• * ' 

it 

vide the educational facilities in its publ ic \insti tutions and recom- 

• "* , • 

-mends that capltaJ amortization cost^s no^t be >ncluded in the total , 
educat;Tonal co^ts for\c,alculating ttiition and' fee^. ''^ 

(3) Since ^ferviee^s and 'activities fefes are intended to finance activities 
\ and progr*ams in addition -to or outride o^ those included in the state 

operating budget, the Council recommends that this fee category not be 

V » ♦ , i . * ^ 

included -in tlie totcil fees to be directly related to educational costs. 
* (4) The Council recommends that services and activities f£es be set by 

boards of trustees or regents within maximum limits based on the fol- 
lowing percentages of .the totail undergraduate resident tuition and / 
operating fees: universities, twenty percent; three state colleges, 
forty percent; The Evergreen State College, thirty percent; and com- 
munity colleges, twenty percent^ 

(5) In establishing the proporti9ns of educational cost to belaid by^ 
student tuition and^fee^, the Council recommends "that differing per- 
centage factors be app^'lied to the different groupings .of institutions. 

(6) The Council recommends that the differentj^ fee categories be considered 
individualTy in establishing percentage of cost factors for tuition 
anjd fee purposes. * « - • 
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(7) The Council regommends th^t tuition and operating fee amounts be 
identical in^each of the following categories: 

(A) Two universities ^- * 

(B) Three state colleges" 

(C) The Evergreen State College 

(D) Community Colleges ' ' . ' ' ^ 

6) The Council recommends that tuition and operating fees be adjusted 

, ,111 - ^ . - ■ 

^- - . 

biennfafUy with undergraduate resident rates for the ensuing biennium 

\. < ^ , ^ 

based on educational costs calcu.lated*on the basis^, of the budgeted 

^ 'levels for the current biennium through application of factors and 

ratios derived'^from the most recent Council cost analysis. The bud- , 

geted levels would be the funding and enrollment amounts used ifi the 

budget on which original appropriations were based as adjusted by 

subsequent legislative and executive action during the biennium. 

9) The Council recommends that the edr:icational cost base .include, both 

direct and* indirect costs related to instruction during the academic 

year^ plus the costs of student services to the extent included in 

the budget on which appropriations are based. Elements excluded from 

the cost base would inclu'de the direct and indirect costs of research 

> - « 

and public service activities, self sustaining activities, capital 

> 

amortization costs, summer programs, intercollegiate athletics, auxil- 
iary enterprises, financial ai<l grants and student activity programs 
^ financed from services and activities fees. 

The Council also recommends that the ,^11 cost of edacation^l 

services be determined for undecgt^cTduat^ students in accordance with 

^^^^'"^ 

criteria, definitions an^.-t3r'ocedures developed by the Council, and re- 
viewed by the GbvjjjQixt::^ Office of Program Planning and Fiscal 



Management and subject to the final apprwaJ-^i)f an appropriate legis- 
^ lative c6mmittee or conrnt^ees.. The determination should be made as 
earrly as poss.ib1« in each even numbered year, but following^any special 



session in that year. 



(10) The CoUncil^^r 'Postsecondary Education recommends that the total of. 
tuition and operating fees char;:^d to resident undergraduate studerfxs 
bear the following relationships to undergraduate educational costs: 



(A) Universities, one-^o'urth ^57^ Lweii Ly- f i ve percent 

(B) Three state colleges, one-fifth or twenty percent . _ t 
{C) The Evergr/een State College, one-fifth or twenty percent 

(D) Communitj^colleges, one-sixth or sixteen and two-thirds. percent 

y ^ • • ' . 

-Flirthe-r, that the total tuition and. operating fees at The Evergreen 

• State College not exceed those of the two^universities. • ' 

(U) The Council recommends that the statute exempting Vietnam veterans 

from tuition and fee increases be repealed and that these individuals 

^ pay the same tuition and fees as other students. 

(12) The Council recommends that the tuition and operating fees charged to^" 
graduate students be based -on one hundred fifteen percent of the tui- ^ 
tion and operating fees paid by undergraduate students. ' ^ 

(13) The Council recommends that the tuition and operating fees charged to 
students enrolled in programs ^leading tp the degrees afLjloxtor-«of 
medicine,, doctor of dental surgery and- doctor of veterinary medidine 
be based on one hundred sixty percent of the tuitioi^ and operating 
fee pai-d by undergraduate students." 

(14) The Council recommends that the legislature carefully revtew each tui- 
^ * 

tion and fee waiver program with the objective of, retaining only those 
which are based' on need. To the extent that tuition and fee waivers 
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are^ continued, they should made more' visible in, order to provide 
an opportunity^for continuing review. Tfib-Council therefor^jrecqm^^ 
mends that eacfv. tuition and fee waiver program should be listed in the 
Governor's budget along with the- number of students aided in each year 
The cost of the program, in, terms of lost revenue, should also be " 
'indicated. Those programs which are continued should not be optional 
but s}iould be'consistently applied within 'criteria or limits set forth 
by the law establishing the program.*" , , 

Jh6 Council specifically recommends' 'that the legislature, in its 1977 
regular s essio n, abolish or.mo'^^fy ttfe fo,l lowing programs: • 
(A) Public School Teachers ^Supervising Cadet Teacher? From the Univer- 
sity of Washington:. ROW' 28B. 15. 380(3) . Repeal is recommended. 

(&) Untversity Staff Members: RCW 28.6.15.380(2). , Repeal is 

, / ^ 

recommended. ' ^ # 

(C) Veterans- Who Have Exhausted' Federal Benefits: RCW 288.15.380(1),, 

and 288.40. 36i. Repeal -is recommended except for students^ 

• '' " 

currently enrolled. ^ 
(p) Blind student Waivers: RCW 28B^'.215. Amending the statute is 
recQjmiended to^ el inlinate the waiver and tncrjeas^ the "dlfecT 
. al/ocat'ion amount. 
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II. COMPOSITION OF TUITION AND FEES IN WASHINGTON 

Required tuition and fees in the State of Washington are divid^ed into 
three parts: tuition, operating fees and student services and activities 
fees.^ Unlike the majority of states, ''tuition^' in Washington refers to 
those fees which support capital con struct iDnr These funds are deposited 
in accounts in the state treasury and are used for direct construction * 
and 1 icj^gidation of construction bonds. Operating fees (analogous to tui- 
tion in most states) are retained locally for general Operating expenses.. 

* These revenue^ are budgeted by the Governor and the legislature and are 

/ 



used for the same purposes^as state operating approprj-attons. Student 
services and activities fees are not budgeted at tjie 5tate leve/, are 
retained locally and are used for student activities and progrd; 

The current distribution of resident undergraduat^$^uitiX)n and fees 
at^the various segments is shown on the followip^page. University tuition 
ani^f f ees are used in the following examf)^,ej^o illustrate the mechanics 
of the distribution and...ti^£:l4*5€'S"TTfVf valious funds. 




$117.00 I Tuition 
Less::- 3>51 L + 
$113.49 



Funds are budgeted and 
appropriated for con- 
struction/and bond re- 
demptior 



$564 Total 

X ■ 

$336.00 Operati^5* 

10.08 
$325.92 

a 



General Local FiAid 



Funifs^ed fn conjunc- 
tioi#iWith statQ.,.dppro- 
priations for general 
operating expense, 
funds .are budgeted but 
mt appropriated. 



$111.00 Svcs. & -Act. 

3.33 = $16.92 Revenue 
$107.67 Los^ Due tp 3% 

J^' Waiver Program 



Special Local. Funds 



Funci^ used for special 
student programs, e. g., 
student government, news- 
paper, recreation and 
special events. Funds 
are not budgeted at state 
level and are not appro- 
priated. 
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606Y 



500- 



200' 



lOCJ 



$564 



. t CHART I 

""TJTSTM-BUTllON. QF UNDERGRADUATE 
FULL-TIIf-STUDENT 
TUITION, and' TE^ 
1975-76 



I 




$249" 



Trvices & Activities , 
''Operati-ng , * 

xTuition 

* CentHi Wa State. Conigfe: Operating $286:50 
•/ [/ S & A $145.59 

Maximum V 



Washington's tuitiorKand fee structure is complex in terms 
number of separate categories^ The statutes prescribe sef^r^^ fees, for 
the following categories of individuals: ^ 

1 

Jotal Tti)i 



Universities*: ' 

Undergraduate^? 
Graduates 
Medical/Dental * 
Veter-inary Medicine 
Vietnain Veterans . . 
Undergraduates ^ 
Graduates 
Medicial/Dental 
Veterinary Medicine 

State Colleges*,^ 

Undergraduates 
Graduates 
Vietnam Veterans 
- . Undergraduates 
* Graduates 

Community Colleges 

Non-Vietnam Veterans* 
Vietnam Veterans 



tition and Fees 



Resident 



$564 . 
$624 
$84D 
$832" 

$432 
$432 
$675 
$632. 




$360 
$360 



$249** 
$210 



Nonresident' 



$1,581 \ 
$1,641 
$1,839 ' 
$1,83-9 

xxxxx " 
xxxxx 
xxxxx 
xxxxx 



$1,359 
$1,4>S 

xxxxx 
xxxxx 



$' 681** 
xxxxx 



*A'pply ,^i^-ll -time. students in terms<^ther than summer. 
**Maximuifr tS* services and activities fees may be set at 1 
district option.. - ■ . 



ower rate5/cit 



Washington is one of three^states whose total tuitiop^and fee rates 
are incorporated in statute law. Seven states have^^n^hanisms or practices 
which specifically ifivolve the legislature in the approval or establish- 
ment of tuition rates, through the appropriation process or through prior 
certification of -.planned tuition levels. In the great majority of states 
tuition and 'fees ane ^et by governing boards, usually involving som^ form 




/ 



• of cbnsulta tlon wvHitheir leqisla tup'-; Tn gpnpral ,' thp > r.r speci a l 

* - ' 

Student. services (similar- to eur services and Activities fee), are set 
. locally or within guidelines establ is:hed J)y multf-'campus governing boards. 

In_six state^;tFie tuition! rates are related directly to €he cost of edu- 
'cation (in one ot: these states, this applies on}-y to nonresidents). The . 

practices and characteristics of these states are summarized in Section V 
' of this report and a detailed review of tbeir systems is contained in 

Appendix B. ' • * ' - . " ' . 

WashTngton's system of tuition and fees is atypical in several re-, 

spects: ' ' ^ , ' ^ 

"Tuition" refers to xonstruction fynds. ^ 

— Fees for confstruction make up a substantial portion of the totaV. ' 
—'Tuition ^nd fee rates are set by statute. 

— Services, and actij/ities fees are set by law (some flexibility is 
provided to commjjnity cpl leges). 

Washington is typical in one basic respect. If relies on a "mixed" \ 
system of financing postsecondary education irf which both the students' — 
(and their families) and the general taxpayer share tlie bufden of tHe 
operating and 'capital costs. No -^tateyhas a'dopted the extreme positions 
of no student charges or full-cost pricing. 
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III. FEES WHICH SHOULD^ RELATED TO EDUCATIONAL COSTS 



As was. indicated in the previous section, there are three components 

of tuition 'api'd fees: tuition (used for construction)., operating fees 

(used for, general operating, expenses), and services and activities fees . 

W(used fpr special student programs). It is duf conclusion (see recommen- 

dation 3) that in.no way does the latter category relate to " ... the cost 

of higher education , which reVates to instruction of students as is 

specified in the resolution. Servicers and activities fees are^used for 

"other purposes. Uses inclade suppbrt o.f studejit government, newspapers, 

' student organizations, recreation, special events, and, iYi tjie <:ase of the 

four-year schk)ls, construction of s4:udent activity facilities,, '* In the 

three older state colleges, a portion of thes^ funds are pledged to dormi- 

^ tory bond redempjtfpn. ' ^ ^ * . ' ' ' 

The fees which do relate to educational- costs are tujtion and the op-- 

. erating fee. These bharges 'sup^rt the^'insfi tution through direct operating'' 

support and. through pr<ovision of ^acil i ties in vJhi.ch educational services 

are provided. • Jhe fact that a laweg^'* amount is dedft^ted to general faci.l- 

^ ities cdnstruction .is a^)?|^sult. of earlier consti tuijona^ prohibitions against 

, bonded indebtedness. Where most states finance construction from general tax 

revenues, Washington has used a system of pledging a portion of student fee^ 

> / 

There is a direct trade-off between the dedication of fees for construction 
and general fund support available to support the cos.t'of instruction. 
Both purposes operations and capital are recognized by a|l states as 
eligible .for' state support. This is not tfie case with t^e types of attivi- 
ties supported by services and activities fees. 
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For the above reasons, it is our judgement that it 1s appropriat6^to 
relate the sum' of tuition and t\]e operating fee (shown below for/4aoh 
institution) to the cost of education. ^ The gDmparjsons which>^made in 



subsequent sections are based on that premise 



CURRENT Tl/ITION AND OPERATING 




USED IN COMPARISONS 



UW, WSU 
■ CWSC* 

EWSC, WWSC, TESC 
Comnianity Colleges 



Total 
Charges 

$564 

$507 

$507 

$249 



Less Services 
& Activities Fees 

$111.00 

$145.50 

$157.50 

$ 43.50 



\ Tuition ^nd 
Operating Fee ^ 

$453.^6 

■ $361. 5Q 

$3^9.50 

$205.50 ' 



*When the si 
maximum in. 




colleges voluntarily raised their total to the statutory 
, Central chose to add -Its .increase tb the operating fee. 

\ 1 •■ 
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HAVE TUITION AND FEES COMPARED TO JOUCATIONAL CQ. 




IN RECENT 



rim 



y ' The penceritajga-^cilculation prov^Tdefi in T>Me I shows th^ relationship 
pi the total of tuition and operating f^^charges to the educational costs". 

'derived for Ihe^years 1972-73 j^fvfougbL 1975-76. In all but one instance 
(The Evergreen State- Coll eg^, /197^-74) the percentage relationships have 
declined fHm tRe percentage which_^isted in ^972-73, the last tifn^^-tuition 
and operating ^ees werg^ increaseid^ {other than Central's ^12 vdluntary in- 
crease in 19M)<r^^The ngason fSr this is that while tuition ami operati 
fees have remained unchanged, the cost'per. student has steadily inc^^ased. 
Chart II provide*, ,iHf^W£_i1U*5tration of the percentage relationships 




developed for resident students for the yeairS~~i-9Z2-73 t,hrq)/gh" 1975-76 
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CHART II 

/ 

PERCENTAGE RELATIONSHIP Fflft 
-UNDERGRADUATE RESlt)ENT SJtlDENTS 




Universities 

y 

Three ^tate College Average. 

^ i 

^ Comraunpty Colleges 
^ The* Evergreen State Collec 
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The relationships between efiucational cost and the tuition and oper- 
atirig fee charges to nonresident students reflect similar declines since 
1972-73. A; significant^ pol icy tju^stion in this area is the percentage of 
ins true tiona"b^<><rs which should be borne by the Washington taxpayer. Al- 
though there are some miscellaneous revenues which provide a ^all level 
of support, if we assume that* the state subsidizes the difference between 
nonresident fees and the cost of education, the degree. of subsidy has been - 
as follows' over the past four years: 

1972-73 1975-76 

\ , — 1 — 

Universities , • ' ,14.9% 34.3% 

Three State Colleges , 24.4% ' 42.2%. 

Jhe Evergreen St^te College ' 43.2% . 55.0% 

Community Colleges , 57,7% . • 6?.1% 

^\j>.. The .comparisons us^d in this section are based on the Council's 1972- 

73 Unit Exp^^nditure Study and reflect the actual operating expeoditures per 

undergraduate student for instructS'on and related educational services. 

The expenditure and enrollment relationships develo|5ed for 1972-73 wer^e 

assumed to remain constant for the ensuing fiscal years. The instructional 

costs for years following 1972-73 are therefore approximations based on the 

1972-73 study. ^ 1975-76* figures are based on budgeted amounts for that .year. 

Capital costs have not been included in the above comparisons, how- 

/ 

ever, tt)e Senate Resolution directs- the Council to ^' develop,, tes^t and 
recommend a standard method of determining the cost of higher education 
which rel^ates to instruction of students, both inclus^ive and exclusive^of 

related capital casts " 

Tb'6 amounts which a^)pear in Table ILon the following p^ge' employ a 
method of completing estimated capital depreciation costs which assumes a 
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fifty year useful life and excludes auxilia'ry enterprises, intercollegiate 
athletics, research and public service space. This is the approach cur- 
rently used by the State of Wisconsin. The details are outlined in Appen- 
d'ix D along with the calculations prepared by each four-year institution 
and the State Board for Community College Education. 

TABLE II 

RELATIONSHIP OF UNDERGRADUAtE TUITION AND OPERATING FEES / 
TO ESTIMATED EDUCATIONAL COSTS 
INCLUSIVE AND EXCLUSIVE OF CAPITAL AMORTIZATION 



Universities 

Operating Cost Only 
Capital Amortization Cost 
Capital and Operating Costs 

Three State Colleges 

Operating Cost On)y 
Capital Amortization Cost 
Capita] and Operating Costs 

The Evergreen State College 

Operating Cost Only 
Capital Amortization Cost 
Capital and Operating Costs 

Community Colleges 

Operating Cost Only 
Capital Amortization Cost 
Capital and Operating Costs 



Educational 
Costs 



$2,238 
1134 
$27372 



$^,02^ 

'88 
$2,116 



i3^200 
182* 
$3,382 



$1,417 
44 

$1,461 



Tuition and 
Operating Fee s 



Percentage 



$453.00 20.2% 
' $453.00 \ ^19, 

^ $349.50 
$349.50 

$349.50 
%3A9. 50 



*Ever^reen's high amortization cost is due to tl/e fact/lhat the facilities 
are all /lew- and have a capacity approximately /twice/tha't of, existing en- 
.rollments. Tfje community college amount is ]/ower/aue, in part, to exten- 
sive off-campus and eveni-ng enrollments. 




14.5% 
14.1% 




V. TUITION AND FEES COMPARED TO COST IN OTHER STATES 
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.Senate Resolution 131, directed the Council for Postsecondacy Educa- 
tion to survey other, states to determine those states "... which currently 
relate student tuitton and ffees to higher education costs, along with the 

policies of those states as to jthe portion which is bOrne by students 

As a result of the survey^ which was conducted in r'fesponse to that, 
portion of the resolutlion, it^was found that six states currently have op- 
erational systems or approaches which relate student general purpose fee? 
(commonly called tuiti(|n) to the cost of instruction. These states were 
I Colorado, Florida, Kans^as, New Hampshire, Oregon and Wisconsin. The sys- 

tems and approaches used by those states are outlined in detail in Appendix 
V B. < 

Five of the six staites (Colorado, Florida, Kansas, Oregon and Wisconsin) 
have a great deal in commoji v^ith each other and with the State of Washington. 

All of these states have as higher than average percentage of their population 

I 

enrolled in public higher education and a lower than^avera^e proportion of 
enrollments in private institutions. Tbeir per capita appropriations for , 
higher educatjcjin^ ^Ve abovfr*a^erage as are their appropriations per. $1 ,.000 of 
per capita income. Four of the five stat^ employ a 2i percent of cost cri~ 
terion in establishing tuition levels for colleges and 'universities. F^rida 
uses a 30 percent factor as' its objectivelf although when only tuition and \ . 
fees which are analogous 1;o, Washington's tuition and ope^at^ng fees are in- 
eluded in' the comparison, the objective equates to approxim^ely 25 percent' 

of costs at the undergraduate level. ' * 

\ i * • 
J 1 ' 

The .State 'ofr New Hampshire, which uses .a 100 percent of cost st^andard 
for nonresident students has characteris.tics which are dil^tlQjQtJy different. 

'■ . \ -19 
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The proportion of New Hampshire's population which is enrolled in public 

* L 

institutions is among the lowest. It has relatively large enrollments in 
private institutions and ranks 50th in appropriation levels. Although not 
directly related to instructional costs, New Hampshire's resident tuition 
and fees are among the highest of all U, S. public institutions. 

In all of the states other than Kansas, the specific tuition rates are 
based on a proportion of instructional costs. In Kansas, total tuition 
revenue must approximate 25 percent of /nstructibnal costs. All of the 
states allow special fees^ (simi lar to^^^Ur services and activities fees) to 
vary among the institutions. Wij^tf^ome exceptions, nonresident undergrad- 
uates are expected to pay 100 percent of costs. Insofar. as community col- 
leges are concerne^^^^olorado applies a 20 percent factor, Wisconsin (for 
their area vp^tional schools) uses 25 percent or 7 percent depending on 
the prp^am, Oregon tuitions are expected to equal 20 percent, of instruc- 
^nal costs and Florida tuitions are set by the local governing boards with 
no percentage guideline. Three of the states, Colorado, Florida and Wis- 
consin, base medical school tuitions on a percentage of cdst. Oregon ad- 
justs medical school tqitto^ by the percentage increase in the tuition for 
the rest (3f their system. ... 

One state uses prior fiscal year information in setting the next year's 
rates, two states use the costs of the curTe^nr^ear in setting the next ^ 
year's rates, while three states base their rates on estimates^ 'HTn^'l-K^ 
states other than New Hampshire, some deduction of costs related to^eseareh 
'and extension is allowed. Wisconsin is the only state to include a factor 
for depreciation of capital facilities. 

All of the states indicated general sati;sfaction with thfeir existing 

20 
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system and that no major changes were corvtemplated* A significant .finding- 
is that no case was the percentage factor for resident students based 
on a determinctt4on of the relative benefits to the individual and *the '^''T^ 



/ 



state. 

During the October Council meeting, thp^taff was requested to survey 
the tuition policies that are cu^r^rerrt+y in existence in other states; 
SfJecif ically California, Illijiels, Indiarta', Michigaln, and Minnesota/ A 
^summary of the result^^^tfr that review is provided in Appendix C. 
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VI. QUESTIONS RAISED BY THE;,RESOLUTION AND. COUNCIL RECOMMENDATIONS 

t . ■ ■ 

Senate^Resolution 1975-131 ^cal Is on the Counfcil to'address a variety 
of questions and make recommendations to the legislature. Thia, section 
outlines those ques'lions/the study fipdings, and the recommendations of 
the Council. " ' • 

( 1 ) Is it a souYid public policy tft'base tuition and fees as a. proportion 
^ of educational costs? * 

* Recommendation #100 as adopted by the Counul for inclusion in the'' 
Planning and Pol icy Recommendations For Washingtprt Postsecondary Education: 
' 1 976-1982 document states: "During the J975-77 biennium the Council for 
Postsecondary Education Will develop fecpmmendations -for a- public poljcy 
on tfie portion of costs to be* borne by students. As part of these policy 
recommendations, the Councij'will propose methods for determining the edu- 
cational costs related to the iastruction of students. The Council will 
make its^ recommendations to the legislature and the Governor prior to ' ' 
November, . 1976. " 

Recomniendation I r The Council for Postsecondary Edu<;ation reaffirms the 

above recommendation and believes' it is sound public polity to base student 

... ' ' ' 

tuition and fees as a proportion of educational costs and recommends active 

' ' " • i> ' 

consideration of this approach by the legislature . 

(2) Should the ^'educationeil costs" include capftal costs? 
Technically, the^ full cost of education includes all costs. The ques- 
tion, here is posed in operational terms and asks whether a capital amorti-' 
z^tion cost should be included in the pool against whi^^ tuition and fees ^. 
should be compared. ' ^ . * ^ 



•/ • /■ 

From one point of view, the$^ costs should be included since facili- 

-I 

ties support instruction ^and the "tuition" category is used exclusively for 

-It 

capital "purpose's 

On the other hand, it can be -argued that the state has recognized a 
responsibility to provide the facilities for higher education as evidenced 
by initial construction at The Evergreen State College and new community 
, colleges prior to student enrollment. In addition, the voters have ap- 
proved general obligation bonds, both through special issues and HJR-52, 

c 

^.^^^^ general banding amendment. 

In this context, "tuition" can be looked on as a funding device which 
allowed the state'to avoid previous constitutional bars to long-term gen- 
eral debt. Under this logic, if the tuition were r^ot ^^sed ^f or construction 
it would support operational costs now funded by general tax revenues. 
Therefore, the state is in fact supporting construction costs, both through 

. general obi igation^ bonds and replacement of dedicated tuition revenue. 

From a technical, point of. view, th^^ethods of determining capital am- 
ortization costs are open to dispute. A straight line depreciation method 

* understates^ the current value of the facilities. *A replacement cost method 
tends to overstate the current value since it only deals with current worth 
in terms of how much it would co^t to replace facilities and does pot re- 
flfect obsolescence. (Replacement costs now^ average 185 percent- of original 

' costs.) Questions also exist regarding .the assumption Qf a uniform useful 
life when some sttuctures^(particularly wood-frame) were Intended for 
shorter than average use and the extent to which' original equipment, is to 
be included. See Appendix D for a summary o£ ''concerns which have been ex-* 
pressed by this subject. To.be accurate, an on-go.ing appraisal and highly 

• ' ' - • . 23 ' ' , 



detailed inventory program wou^d be netessary to ensure fairness/ 

' Recommendation^^^^J^^ is of the opinion that the state has an ob- 

ligation to prov ide the eraucational facilities in* its public institfltiens 

/ - ■ J — — 

and that the dedication of tuition to construction is a fyminq device . 
In addition, the Council believes that cap1ta]/needSx<hou1d compete with 



operational needs and that tui^tion funds' 


not 


now needed for debt )^rfyment 


should be available for operating purpose 


s. 


• 

The'.Council therefore recom- 



mends that capital amo t?tization costs not be included in the total educa- 

--ff— — ^ r « — r' ' 

•» » ^ 

tional costs for calculating tuitiora and fees > * ' * " 

(^3 ) Should the services and activities fees be included in the total fees 
^ to ^yTg'lated to educational costs? 

Thg purpose of the services and xiQ^^ities fee categor)j is to provide 
/unds for student activities and related programs outside of those pre- 
sented in th^ budget. Insofar as the state is concerned, they are neither 
budgeted nor appropriated but are held loc^y to finaSice a variety 6f 
local pfrograins. Uses include support of sti^dent government, newspapers,' 
student organizations, recreation, spectcTl events and, in spm^e cases, 
intercollegiate a'thletics. In the.tfase of the four-year institutions,^ 



func^s are used or pledged for construction of studeat- activity facilities. 
In the three older state cofleges^ya portionydf these fees are pledged to 



dormitory bond redemptiom"^ 

' In the CounciTs opinion, "this/tfategory is not part of "the cost of 
higher eduQation which relates Jco instruction of students" but goes beyond 
that cost. It would repre^nt a major departure to .expect the general tax- 
payer tl) support the majority of these costs and could lead to incorporating 
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^ / Student activities into the state budget with a considerable loss of local 
flexibility Jto meet varying needs and student priorities. 

Recommendation 3 ; The Council recommends that the services and activities' 
fee dategory not be included. in the total fees to be djrectly r^la^ed to • 
educational costs. 



• (4) I ir.-S'fervlces and activities fees do not relate to educa.tional costs , 
.* t^j i^t5w should these fe^^ be set? ^^"^ ^ ~ 

As^ was noted above, this fee category supports local activities which' 

vary among insti^tutions. Staff surveys indiccite that it-is common pr6(^ctice 

to set thes^ fees locally, although withii^general/guidelines. Jhis seems 

to be an area when local bqards could exercise discretion as to the level' 

of fe'es and-their application to certain groups of students (e.g., evening^ 
^ * j» > 

or off-campus students) although statutot'y provision is needed to ensure- 

bo\id repayments in the four-year schools. ' . *^ ' 

J\h^ Co^jncil is aviare of the concerns which have been expressed by stu- 
dent representatives regarding the.us^s of revenue' from. this source and 
related^projcedural questions. These concerns have lead,*^o House Resolution 
76-66 which' caVls for the -institutional adoption of guidel ines" and proce- 
dures. for adequate student input on. budg^ting^and e)?penditures of these 
fees and a definition a¥ thei programs ah'd activities to be supported. 

In view of the testimony; which .has been presented, the Council sees 
Considerable merit in settinglmaximum limits on this fee ^category. In the 
light of gen&ral inflationary pressures, the Council feels these maximums 

should be expressed as percentages of tuitiorv afid operating fees which* would 
* . . r ' * ' 

produce approximately the same services aad activities fees as now exist 



V 
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assuming /the adoption of Recommendatybn 10 , The following example outlines 
this mterrela^ionship: 




Educational Cost / $2,238 

Recommended Tuition a/d Operating Fee Percent *.25 

/ " * Tuition and Operating Fees. $ 550 

Services and Activnies Fee Percent .20 

Services and Activities Fee ^ $ fiJ 

Existing Servic^ and Activities Fee $ lU 

Rec ommendation 4 : The Council recommends that services and activities fees 
be set by boards of trustees or regents within maximumr 1 imi ts based on the 
following percentages of the total undergraduate resident tuition and oper- 
ating fees; universities, twenty percent; three state colleges, forty 

1 . I 

perceat; The Evergreen St^te College, thirty percei^t; and community cbl - . 

leges', twenty percent . \ 

(5) Should the- same percentage factor apply to each, type of institution ? 

The Council sees considerable merit in d^ffer^tiating the percentage 
rate between types -of institutions, The^uj^vil/eri'i ties possess a greater 
variety "'Of program^ and^ options and J>tfve a fJ6pth of resources not avail^'^^ 
able at the state collegesyTpBrthunity cjcllleges are the'basic source^ of 
access .to ^h^t%^zox\^y-^<{z^t\ov\ . J(\^ comfnunity\ollege law a]-so speaks 
to providing serv^^ to students "at a cost norsmally within his^economic 
means". Reconji^datiori 102 in the Council's Planning and Policy Beoommen- ^ 
dations also speaks to thi s .subject as follows: " ...'the Council. rpcom- ' 
njends continued utjlization of i tuition and fee prfcing system that dif-/ 
ferentiates between categories of instruction." . " . • , - 

Another factor^hTch should be considered- ts the diff.erent amounts of 



1 



serviced and activities fees whicfr would be outside the percentage amount. 
These are currently: state colleges, $157.50*; universities, $111; and 
cdmmumity C9I leges, a maximum of $43.50. Application of the same percent- 
ag'e to th^ state colleges as used for the universities would result in 
approximately the same total charges even though .the costs at the college 




is lower. 



Three Two 
Colleges Universities 



1. Estimated Educational Cost $2,028.«D $2,238.00 \ ^ . 

••.2: Percent ■ • . x ^.25 x .25 , 

.3. Tuition and Operating Fees $ 507.00 *$ 560.00 . 

4. Services and Activities Fees 157.50 . , lll.OQ / 

"a ^ • . 4 664.50 $ 671.00/ 

R^cormiendation 5 : In, establ ishing the proportions of educati,ona:\ cost to 
be payi by student tuition and fees, the- Council recommends that differing 
percentage factors be applied to tho. different groupings of insti tutiorh» -^ 




(6) Shoulct the same percentage factor apHy to each resident fee category? 



There are four basic categorfes now in the tuition and fee statutes, 
wfiich appt^^o resident .students: undergradxlate**, graduate, Vietnam vet- 
eran and mejJicine, dentisjtry and veterinary medicine. The curr:ent amounts 

are as follows: ' v - - ^ • 

. \ * ^ State Commun/ty 

' UniversAties Colleges ' Colleges 

, Undergraduate $564 $507 $249 

Graduate ' $624 $567 - . 

Vietnafn Veterans*^ • $432 $360 $210 , 

MD/DDS/DVM ' $675/$632*** ^ - 



*Central Washington State College = $145.50. 
*-^Under gradua.1;e includes postbaccalaureate students not admitted to graduate 
' school . 

★★★Veterinary medicine. • . ' ^ 

-23- 



Until 1971, graduate students>paid no additional amount and the Viet- 
nam veteran category did' not exist in the tuition and fee structure. 

Vietnam Veterans 

The act of freezing charges to Vietnam veterans at 1971 levels has 
resulted in these fees being from 15 to 29 percent below those charged to 
other Washington residents. Vietnam veterans' tuition and operating fees 
make up 12 to 15 percent of the full cost of instruction. 

Graduate Students 

In Apri;i, 1975, a Council staff survey* of universities in 48 states 
indicated that 19 of these institutions charged higher fees to resident 
■graduate students. The diffe<;^ential ranged from- $25 to $615 per 'year and 
median surcharge was $81. A copy of the table describing the various | 
patterns used by other staU$ appears on the following page. .- \ 

Based on theU.^72-73 iJ^it Expendiitures -Study, we estimated that the' 
current instruction related expendi|;ures per graduate student are approxl 
"imately $4,250 at the universities and $3,400 at the colleges. Graduate 
tuition and operating fees now approximate twelve percent of these amounts 
at both the universities and the^tate collfeges. • ' 

* 

^ Of th^ states basing tuition and fees on a proportion of cost, three** 
(Wisconsin, Oregon and Florida) app'^y percefitagfe factors to graduate costs 
t.o.-determine graduate tuition and fee levels. Wisconsin and Oregon apply 
a lower" percentage (20+ percent) .and -florida uses the same. factor for all 
categories on a. per credit hour basis. 



* Fol low-Up Study of Tuition and Fee Comparisons. April 1975 . 
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' Medicine, Dentistry and Veterinary ^-teji cine 

Determining the "cost'-^of medieval, dentchl^and veterinary programs is 
extremely difficult due to the interrelationship of inifruction, research 
and 'patient service. Based on our 1972-73 cost study and efforts of^the 
American Association of Medical Colleges, the AVMA and other groups, we 
estimate that current costs would fall in range of from $10,000 to $13,000 
per student. The University of Washington's current per student charge to 
other states under the WAMI Cooperative Medical Program is $12,900 includ- 
, ing. capAal costs. 

Using the above,4ifiount| as a guide, current resident tuition and oper- 
ating fees^beajj^ive percent or less of the total cost related to-ijistruc- 
tion in these professional areas. 

Recommendation 6 : The Council "recommends that the different fee categories 
T)e considered individually in establishing percentage of cost factors for 
tuition and fee purpo'ses ^ 

.(7) 'ShCuld th'e tuftion and operating fe^s be the same fpr th6 seme ty)>e 
'* of institution? Should The Evergreen State Collfege be iruzluded wilth 
the three older state colleges or treated separately ?, ~\ 

Recommendat1orv.7 :> The Council recommends that tuitiort and operating fee 
amounts be identi.cal in each of thfe following categories : 

1> Two universities * 

2. Three state colleges 

3. The Evergreaia State College 
- 4- Community colleges 

This recommendation is base'd on the "fol lowing considerations: the 
above institutional groupings are separately set forth in the Council's 
Planning and Policy Recommendations as having distinct differences in role 

" ' ■ 30 
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and miss*ion; the institutions in these groupings, hSve- been funded on the 
same budget assumptions and their cost patterns are similar. la-additibn, 
consistent treatment within each group will assi-st the public in under- 
standing the tasis for tuition and operating fee ^pharges and minimize con- 
fusion. ^ 

/ 

The tvergreen State College has been separated from the 9ther colleges 
both for the reasons outlined in the Planning and Policy RecQmmendatidns 
and since we feel that, students at the thr^ older state coll eges^sTiOLrid 
not h^vB to bear a portion of Evergreen's Current high costs per student. 
Evergreen also has a flexibility not enjtoied by the older state colleges 
in that while their services and activities fees are the same, they hav'e 
no commitments to housing or^ dining bonds which makes up $75 to $90. of 
the total at the other state colleges. 

(8) What should be the basis of the cost calculations and what base year 
or years should be used? • ' ' - . , 

\ 

In addressing this question, the Council reviewed the alternatives 
outlined in Appendix E which had been presented in the January staff re- 
port. The recommendation is based on the following considerations: 
{PiY The full cost of instruction should be based on fat:tors developed 

through a thorough study of expenditures 1n/order to ^properly allocate 
costs to instruction, research and public service functions. While 
it is possible to exclude certain large cost elements (federal coop- 
erative extensiort for example) the costs of'^peratin^ and maintaining 
the physical plant and the overall costs of administration ^mong 
others need to be properly apportioned to the functions they support/ 

' . 31 
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(B) ' The rates which are determined should be known well in advance. This 
, allows accurate .esJJmtes of revenue to be made for budgeting by all 

parties involved; the institutions, the Governorycind the legislature. * 

* . y 

This also enables prospective studdfJts to plan more effectively and * 

. ' ^ Jt ^ 
' helps in financial aid "packaging". - ' 

(C) The base should not be subject to temp^ary (albqit substantial). flucT 
tuations due to over- or underAnt^erffment which could^ signif^icantVy ^ 
impact per,stud^nt expenditures. For example, the under-enrollment 

at Western Washington State Collie produced temporarily h-igh unit - 
costs which declined rapidly w>ien savings were possible. The current 
over-enrollment in the community colleges has de[)}»essed unit costs 
which, if past experience 1s a guide, will be corrected/Tn the next 
biBnnium. ' . . ' \ ' 

(D) The b^ should reflect the public policy decisions of the legislature 
through the^apfJroppiStion process and contain jpecific financial and 
Qpnoymenf assumptions which can be used in the calculation process. 

• The apl^roach that appears to meet all of the above considerations is 
one which is an adaptation of alternative 2 in Appet^ix E. That is to base 
the rates for the ensuing biennium on the planned and budgeted level of 
funding and enrollment for the current biennium. 

Recommendation 8 : The Council recommends -that tuition and operating fees 

« 

be adjusted biennially with ^undergraduate resident rates for the ensuing 
biennium based ^on educational costs calcul ated on the basis of thB bud- 

; — ' — ^1; 

^eied levels for the current biennium through application ofr^factors and 
ratios derived fromVthe most recent Council cost analysis. The budgeted 
levels would be the funding and enrollment amounts used in thef budget on 



which original appropriations wera based as adjusted by .subsequent leqis- 



lative and executive action durinp the biennium . 

It is the Councils opinion lhat if this method were used, rates for 

4 * 

the next biennium would be known well in advance for budgeting and planning 
purposes. There would be ample opportunity to monitor and review proce- 
dures and last minute miscalculations can be avoided while still basing 
the system on a cost analysis basejand the policy decisions of the preced- 
ing legislature. 



(9) Wh^t elements should comprise the oost base? ^ , ' 

This is an extremely important j question since the composition of the 
,fost base is critical tp .the entire system. ,Jn view of previous ^and cur- 
^ rent efforts' in studying unit expenditures, it is a^pf^opriate that th6 base 
-consist of tfK)se elements which directly or indirectly support the instruc- 

X / 

tfOn of students including related student service^as they have been 



categor'jzed in thos^ analyse^., Alth 
the following- elements should be inc 



(A) Direct 'Costs A.S They Can Be Attributed (To Instruction* 



Salaries and fringe benefits 




ugh the lisijipg is not exhaustive, 
uded; 



6f instructional personnel 



-- Salaries, wages and fringe benefits of support personnel in in- 
structional departments; e.g., lab assistants, .secretaries 
Salaries, wages and ^fringe benefits of supervision, e.g., depart- 
ment Chairmen, directors j 

-- Non-Salary costs of instructional departments insofar as they 



* support instruction directly 



or the personnel outlined above 



Note:- The above applying to student credft hours in the academic 
year. Excludes incremental costs of summer programs, non- 
credit instruction and coptract instruction. 
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*As opposed to research or public service 



r 




(B) Other Educational Costs: The Expenditures of the Following Activities 

— Admissions • 

Registration ^ 
* Counseling 
" Health Services 

— Testing ' ^ 
Financial Aid Administration 

Student services to certain groups, e.g., minority -programs, for- 
eign student programs, veterans, etc. 
Student services administration and related services 

(C) Indirect Costs: Proportions of the Following Activit^s 

— Libraries and learning resources 
" Academfc computing support 

Ancillary support, e.g., demonstration schools 

^•^^ " Other academic administration ^ 

Operation and maintenance of the physical plant 
Institutional management (general administration) 

In the area of exclusions, cost centers olitside the state budget/ 
structure would not be included. Activities in this category are a(ixil- 
iary enterprises (e.g., housing and dining), intercollegiate atl^letics^ 

and student a?:tivity programs financed from services afid activities' fees . 

/ 

Capital amortization cos^ts, financial aid grants and research and public 
service activities would be specifically excluded. The indirect costs as- 
sociated with all of the- above activities would also be excluded. 

In order to ensure good public understanding of the costs which are 

) 

used in the'calculations we would suggest that there be ample opportunity 
provided. to executive and legislative bodies to review the-crJteri a, def- 
initions and procedures^ The detfemni nation' of costs should'^therefore be >^ 
made as early as possible in each eveh numbered year, but following any 
special sessipn in that year. 

Recommendation 9 : The Council recommends that the educational cost base 
include both dirdc^t and indirect costs related to instruction during the 
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academic year, plus^the costs of student services tb the extent incUided 

in the budget on which appropriations are based. Elements excluded from 

the cost base would include the direct and indirect costs Vf research and ^ 

public ^service activities, self sustaining activities, capita l amortization 

costs,, summer programs, intercollegiate athletics, auxiliary enterprises , 

financial aid grants and student activity programs financed from services 

and. activi ties fees. 

^ J - 

■ . / 

The Council also recommends tKat the full cost of educational services 

- / ■ 

be determined for undergraduate students in acfjydance wi^^h criteria, def- 
initions and procedures developed byTTrtTe-Gouncil and reviewed b^ the Gov- 
ernor or his Office of Program Planning and Fiscal Managefnent and subject 
' to the final approval of an appropriate legislative committee or committees' . 
The determination should be made^as early as pqisible in each even numbered 
year, but following any special session in tt>/t year . 



/ 
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(10) What proportions or ratios should be'-applied to determine tuition^and 
opera ting^ees ? . / 

The State of Washington .uses a "fiiixed" s^enTof financing postsecon- 
dary education wherefn both the ta^yefand the students (and their 

^ ^ . . * X 

fa(Tfilies)^^shar)e iii the\osts. In the co^urse of this study, the staff has s 
surveyed — by letter, phone and in person — those states which relate 
fees to^the cost of instruction. In^addition, we have contacted a number 
of states who have^fjfoposed such a -relationship. We have also reviewed 
the available 1 i teratureJon this subject (which is considerable). In no 
case lyfve we found a def initive, .uniformly accepted philosophic basis 
Q^^iiig-^rne proportion of total costs which should be borne^by the ' 
student or the taxpayer. This was true in both the case of states which 
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had implemented a "cost sharing" system and those which were exploring such 
a system. 

Arguments can be, and have been, made for the position that students 
should pa/the full cost of education beyond the high school. Those favor- 
ing this position argue that the only quantifiable benefits are financial 
and accrue in greatest measure to the individual. Equally strong arguments 
can be made that society should bear the whole cost of as much education 
as an individual can attain due to the psychic-societ^j^l^ benefits of an 
educated citizenry*. * ' ^ . ^ 

« 

Most states, however, have taken the same approach as .Washingiton, that 
the cost of higher education or its benefits cannot be definitely attrib- 
utable to either' cl ientel society or the student — that it is a mixed * 
cost producing mixed benefits. The discussion then centered .on what a 
reasonable and fair share for each. • ' " 

* If tha' extremes of full cost' pric4ng and zero tuition are Viot imple- 

mented (and they have not been fully im^plemented in any state), it beco/nes > 
a matter of judgement as to thel)roportion of the iristrCjQiional cost which 
shoald be borne by the users of instructional services.. As'Bowen and ^ ' 
SerVelle** point out, "The controversy is basically one of valyes and 

'judgements. Neither side can ove^^elm the other." They go' •on to note 



*A discussion pf the various points of view are available fn a, number of 
papers and monographs. ^For^further information.,, it is suggested that the 
reader refer Jo the June, 1973 Carnegie Commission report. Higher Educa- 
tion: Who Pays? Who Benefits? Who Should Pay? an.d the Coiwission 's 
ApriU 1974 supplemental statement, Tuition . Both- contain excellent 
bibliographies. Chapter 2 of the Council.' s report. Financing Postsecon- 
dary Education in the State of Washington , also includes^^^an extensive 
discussion of this subject. 

**Bowen, Howard apd ServeUe, Paul, Who Benefits From Higher Education - -^And' 
Who Should P^y ? Washington, D.C. ERIC, 1972. ^ 

36^- . 
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that, "Basically the .finance of American higher education continues to be 
a mixed system ... evolved to meet the exigencies o^f^nsti tutions and stu- 
dents and it has been a product of the complex cross-currents of Ainerican 
politics." 

VJithin this context, the determination of th^» proportion of the cost 
of educational services to be borne by the users Is a matter oC^udgement 
which ultimately must be Iriade by public policy makers, in this case^ the 
legislature. Under Senate Resolution 1975-131, the Council is asked to 
mke recommendations on this subject in keeping with its statutory respons- 
ibility to "study levels of fees and charges to students ^d,,:when neces- 
sary, make recommendations to the iostitutTons , liegi si attire ^and governor." 

(A) Undergraduate Resident Students * ' 

As the survey discussed in Section V indicates, those states Which base 
tuition and fees on a percentage of cost have tended to center on a twenty- 
five percent factor* for the four-year institutions and twenty percent in * 
two-year institutions. THose states which have made recommendations on 
this subject have tended to focus on a one-third factor for four-year insti- 
tutions^which is consistent with the recommendations of the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Higher Education. The Commission recommended in Who Pays? ' Mho • 
Benefits? Who Should Pay? a low or no tuition policy for community college's 
and a one-third of cost position for four-year institutions. 

In its supplement Tuition (1974),^ the Carnegie Commission provided ex- 
tensive information on the proportion of education and general expenditures** 



*Including Florida, when student aid and student service fees are excluded, 

^*Excluding research. This base is somewhat larger than that recommended 
ear^lier since it includes extension and public service and all general 
institutional expenditures as o^posedv to a pro rata sharing. 
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borne by revehue .f rom tuition and fees which provide education and general 

income. While the ba.se is somewhat different,' the proportions and the 

" relationships among types of public institutions are of, interest. In 

1971-72 the proportions were as follows: • • . , 

V Universities " 23.1%* 

.Comprehensive Colleges and Universities ' / 

and Liberal Arts Colleges . . ■ 19.5% - 22.8% / 

Two-Year Institutions '. . le!;^ ' / 

In the first two years after tuition and fees were last increased in 
Washington, the sum of tuition and operating fees bore the following per- 
centage relationships to educationaTcosts: universities, 25%; three state 
colleges, 21%; Ey^gfeen, .12^; and community colleges, 17.5%. (See 
Table I for a year by y^^fr breakdown.)' 

k 

The inM-mation in Table lit on the following page is provided to put 
the possi^e alternatives in perspective. Educational costs for 1975-76 
are estimated tased on .the 1972-73- study applied to, 1975-76 budgeted amounts' 
and /nclude the Elements outlined in the discussion of the previous recom- 

ndation. Services an^ptivitfes feejSuJre shown 'at existing statutory 
'levels. ■ , ^^^-^ ' . \^ 

Recom^aen^on 10. Th e Council f6r Postseco nda ry EducatToti recomnefldfe that 

the total of tuition a nd operating fees charged to resident undergraduate "~ 

students bear the following relationships to 'undergraduate educational costs 

P ) ^"I'vei^ sities. one-fourth or twenty-five percent , ' 
I B),/ Thre e state colleges, one-fifth, or twenty^percent ' 
\ ^ The Everqrefen State College, one-fifth or twenty percent 
i^i — Community c olleges, one-sixth or sixteen and two-thirds~percent 

■ ■ ^ . i \. 

*The effect oQhe larger tase is highlighted in that those insti'tutions 
with more reseaTeh^^nd publ ic service activity were at 21 percent while 
the other subcate^cn«4«5:;i«*nagd from 25 percent to 26 percent. • 

<^ . <* , / 
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, J TAbLE III . 

'COMPARISON OF ALTERNATIVE PERCENTAGES 
Undergraduate Tuition and Operating Fees to Educational Costs 



Universities 



Tuitiion and 
Operating Fees 



Current (20.2%) 
15.0% 
i.7% Cone-sixth) 
(one-fifth) 
(one-fourth) 



16.7% 
20.0% 
25.0% 
30.0% 
33.3% 
100.0%. 



(one-third) 



Three State College Average* 

Current (17.2%) 
15.0% \. 

16.7% (one-sixth) 
20.0% (bjie-fifth) . 
25.0% {6ne-fffurth) 
3a. 0% 

33.3% (ohe-third) 
100.0% 



$ 3^9.50 
304.50 
. 338.50 
405 . 50 

' 507.50 
60^.50- 
675.50 

$2, 02a. 00 



Servij^es and 
Activities Fees 



Total 



$111 


$ 564 


111 


447 


111 


■ 485 


111 




111 


671 . 




782 




856 ■ 


$111 ■ 


$2,349 


$157.50 


$ 507 


157.50 


462 


157.50 


496 


157.50 


563 


157.50 


665 


15-7.50 


766 


167.50 


833 


$157.50 


$2,185.50 



The Evergreen State College 

Current (i\0.9%) 
15.0% \ 
16.7% <oneUixth) 
20.0% (one-lfifth) 
25.0% (on6-tourth) . 
30.0% 

33.3% (one-third) 
100.0% V- 



Community Col leges 

Cun»^4rtt (14.5%) - 
T5\0% 

16.7% (one-sixth) : 

. 20.0% (one-fifth) 

25.0% (one-fouKth) 
. 30.0% 

33.3% (one-third) 

ioo:o% J 



$ 349.5 


0 


480 




533.9 


0 


^40 \ 




800 




960 




1,066.5 


i 


$3,200 ~ 





$157.50 
157.50 
157.50 
157.50 
157.50 
157.50 
157.50. 

$157.50 



$ 507 
. 637.50 
691 

807 . 50 
957 .50 

1,117.50; 

1,224 
$3,357.50 



$ 205.50 


' $ 43.50 


$ 249 


212.50 


43.50 


256 


236:50 


43.50 


280 


283.50 


43.50 


327 


354.50 ^ 


43.50 


398 


425.50 


43.50 


469 


472.50 


43.50 


516 


$1,417 


. $ 43.50 


$1,460.50 
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*EWSC and WWSC pattern shown. CWSC operating fees'are i$12 higher and services 
and activities fees are $12 low^. 
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Further, that the total tuition and oper*ating fees at The Evergreen State 

' \ 1 

CoHeQe not exceed those of the two uni^versities. 

* -rt 

The Council also suggested thait if these recommendations are implemented 
that the Evergreen Board of Trustees* carefully consider its level of services 
and activities fees and their impact on total charges to students attending 
that institution. 7 . . 

The Council recognizes that other alternatives are possible, including 
higher objectives with a, phase-in period, but believes that the recommended 
proportions reflect ^ts basic policy and planning recommendations and^recog 
nize practical realities. It could be contended, for example, ,that the 
colleges and universities' should be at the same percentage. "^The-fact that 
the three colleges have made commitments to lortg-term deBT of auxiliary 
facilities should be taken into account. As the table indicates, the total 
charge at 25 percent woulb be $665, only $6 lower than the universities. , 
The application of the 20 percent factor results in an overall relation'ship 
to th& universities which* is in keeping with the planning objectives. The 
recomnlended level for coimunity colleges recognizes the comm'itment to access 
in^the plan and the statutory objective of keepfhg costs normally within the 
students^ economic means. . 

(B) Vietnam Veterans n ^ f 
. ^During the debate on the 1971 tuition aff^l, fee increase measure,^ the 
legislature amended the proposal to exempt. veterans of the Vietnam conflict 
from the payment of any iftcreas^ in tuition and 'fees.a|)3ye levels- in effect 
in March 1971. The exemption applies only to resident students. ^ The dif- 
ferehces in charges to these individual and^other resident students is as 
follows:' ' * * . ' 

O ' -36- 
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Resident 



Vi^etnam 
A/eteran 



Percent 



Dollar 
Difference 



Universities 



Undergraduate 


, $564 


$432 


' 76. 6%'.^ • 


$132 


Graduate 


\ : 624 


432 


69.2% 


192 








State Colleges 










Undergraduate 


$507 


$360 


71.0% 


• $147 


Graduate 


567 


360 


63.5% 


207 


Community Colleges 


' $249 


$210 


84.3% 


$ 39 



The Council has taken the following factors into account in making its 
recommendation on this fee category: 

(1) The eligibilit^of these students for G. I. Bill benefits wtj>cti"^ 
total $2700 for a ten month period for single veterans^ 

(2) TRe desirability of equiXy in a system where tuition and operat- 
- ing fees are ba^ed'On-^e prop'ortion" of education^ costs; and 

(3) 1^5 overall policy, of opposing waivers which are not based on 



firtancial ne^d, 



Recommendation 11 : The CounclJ^rectmiends that the statute exempting Viet- 



nam veter^'ns from tuition andbPee increases be repealed and that these 



nam veterans from tuition andl 
individual^^^'^a^v.the same tOitj 



the same tOitlon arrd fees as^ other resident students. 



(C) Graduate^ Students and Students Enrolled in Medical^And Dental Programs 
Insofar as gJ:aduate and medical land ^iQntal students are concerned, we 
believe that^here is good reason to use a procedure which results in higher' 
charges by^ nof ^in the ^ame prdportions as undergraduates. These programs 
can be/ontrolled jn terms of the public's interest in the amount of highly 
trained individuals in certairt fields. The. state has no^ ^overall commitment 



to 



access in this, area but h§s a specific interest in the results of grad- 



uate and professional* education. 



'1 




Another factor to be -considered, is the lack of student aid for these 
students, many of whom have already ^incurred lorig-term debt in their under-, 
graduate education. Until such time as the many questions as to tbe- 'state's 
ijiterest in graduate and professional education is resohred and effective 
financial aid can be made 'avail able, the Council' suggests that these rates 
be set as a proportion of the rates for resident students using the current 
relationships^as a guide. This approach is illustrated for graduate stu- 
dents in Table IV on the follovying page. ^ 
Recommendation IS^ c j(h Council recommends that the tuition and operating 
fees charged to graduate students be based oti one hundred fift^n percent 
of the tuition and operating fefes paid by undergraduate studeots . ^ 
Recommendation 13 : The Council recommends that the tuition and operating 
fees charged to students enro.lled in programs leadin g to the degrees af 
doctor of medi-cine, doctor o°f tffenfaf surgeryand doctor of veterinary med- 
icine be based on one hundred sixty percent of the tuition and operating ' . 
fees paid by undergraduate students . ,^ 



\ 



r 
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■ TABLE -IV ' 



COST PER FTE GRADUATE STUDENT AND 
- SUGGESTED METHOD OF CALCULATING 
TUITION AND OPERATING FEES 



1972-73 

Percent Increase in Cost to 1975-76 
Estimated 1975-76 Cost Per* Student 
Current Tuition and Operating Fees 



Universities 

$3,286 
30% 
$4,255 
$513 (12.0%) 



State Colleges 

$2,692 

26% , 
$3,399 
$409.50 (12.0%) 



Impact of Alternative Percentages 



Universities 

Current (r2.0%) 
15.0%* 
16.7% 
20.0% 
25.0% 
30.0% 

rdo.0% 

Tht^ state College's 

^'Current"tl2^«%) ' 
15.0% \ 
16.7% ^^-c 
20.0% 

30.0% 
33.3^^- 
100.0% 



Tuitfon and 


Services and 




.Operating Fees 


Activities Fees 


-Toiai 


$ 513 


$111 


■ $ 624 


638 


111 


749 


711 


111 


822 


851 


'111 ^ - 


. t 962 / 


1,064 


111,^' 


1,175' 


1,276 


m 


1,387 


1,418 


111 


' 1,529 


$4,255 


$111 ■ ■ 


•$4,366 



$ 



409.50 
509.50 
566.50 
679.50 
^-\849.50 
1,0191.50 
1,132.50 
$3,399.50 



$157^0 
' '157.50 
157.50 

■ 157.50 
157.50 
157.50 
157.50 

$157.50 




Suggested "flethod 



;e tuition and Operating 
;e * ■ 

^Graduate Factor 

araduVte Tuition and Op)?rating Fee 
Services and Activities Fees 



/ 

Universities 

' z 

$560 (25%) 

115% 
$644- (15%) 
$111 



$ 567 
^67 
724 
837 ^ 
1,007 
1,177 
1,290 
$3,557 



$624.00 




. -State- Co1.1eg"es . 

$405/50 (20%) • 
>/ll5% 

66:50 (14%)'. 
'$157.50 • • 



VII. WAIVERS OF TUITION AND FEES 



Senate Resolution 1975-131 asks the Council for recommendations deal- 
ing with waivers of tui.tion and/or fees for various- categories of individ- 
uals now set forth by 'statute. As the following inventory' illustrates, 
there are thirteen such programs aiding over 11,000 people through need 
based waivers, special exemptions^or full or partial waivers due to the 
iridividual's status of relationship. 

; With the cooperatron of the State Boafd for Community College Educa- 
tion, Coundil staff surveyed each institution, to determine the' degree to" 
which each program is being, used. Although in some cases estimates have 
been used, the.to^al are reasonably reVlective of the extent of. use. That, 
^information, along with a brief description "of each program follows: 
(1) "Three Percent." Waiver "Program: - ROW 28B. TS. 530 i 

Provides that institutions max waive tuition, opSattng and services 
and acti^yities fees'^fbr needy .or disa^ntaged Washington residents 
and that the, total atnount of alT s<ich waivers shall not Exceed' thfde 
percent Of, total-col lec^i«ns.^clusive^ Of the added amourtt-pfftr^. " 



.nonresidents. This progr^rtiwas instituted in^J^rTfrd js in opera-, 
tion as a basic part^if ;he" state's financial' aid elfort. ' Appr.oxi-' 
• mate liumber of k«jdents aided in. 1974--m'X,^567^'^ •« •, ' 
(2) Blind Studerfts Assi^stance: iR-CW 28B. 1-0.2 lo'. - 

■ ■ •■Prov}^^s^hat'^ no blind student shall be charged anvvfuitioh or labor- - 
latory fee by any state il^stltJtion. -Thi? p.nogram datls back to' 1935 
-and IS supplemented by appropriations- for other, assistance which^are 
made to the Council. Appro>;|nate number ot students abided in 1974r75": 



40. 



<3) H igh School Completion: RCW 28B. 15.520-525 

Allows community colleges to waive tuiti'on, operating and services 
and activities fees for needy students pursuing a high school diploma 
^ or certificate. Authorized in 1969 and administered^as a part of the 
three percent program. Several attempts (including an appropriations 

s act proviso) have been made to eljrfiinat e the " need" jcntenju__l{i^ 

proximate jJKimber , of students aided in 1974-75: 1,218. . 

(4) ^ ChildrBn of Law Enforcement Officers or Fire Fighters Deceased or 
Tgfejniy Disabled in the Line of Duty: RCW 28B. 15.380", 28B . 15 . 520 
fnd 28B.40.36r " \ \ ' 

Allows waiver of tuition, operating and services and activities fees 
for such children ^ver the age of nineteen years. Initiated in 1973. 
No students identitied as being aided in 1974-75. 

Various Veterans Pr ograms* 

(5) Children of Deceased^^r Totally Incapaci tatetTVeterans: RCW 28B. 10.250 
Provides that no "tuition" shall be charged to such children when cer- 
^tified by the Council for Postsecondary Education The program began ^ 

, \r\ 1937 and is still in. operation. ../7\pproxifnate lumber of studervts 
aided in 1974-75: 712. ^ ^ ' 

( 6 ) Chf1drgtt*^64^0W's or MIA's: RCW 28B.10.265 ^ 
Pr-ovides that no tuition, operating or services and activities fees 
' sjiall be charged td children of persons who-ltved in Wa»shington and 
were classified as a pnsone^ or was missing^rfi action in ' 
Southeast Asia op-iCofea after 1971. Enacted in 1972.^ Approximate^' 



number of\tudents aided in 1974-75: 5. 



*In addition to reduced rates for 10,913 veterans jsff the Vietnam conflict. 
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(7) .V eterans Who Have Exhausted Federal Benefits (Universities^ and State 
CoMeqes Only): RCW 28B. 15.380 and 28B. 40^61 

Authorizes the waiver of tuition,, operating and servi'ces and activi- 
ties fees for such resjjderft veterans and the waiver* of half of the 
amount for nqrir^si dents. Authorized in 1947 and amended in 1969, but 
has not been generally implemented. Approximate number of students 
^^ '^aided in 1974-75: 31 (University of Washington only) 

Waiver Programs: Universities 

(8) Fo>»eiqn Students, Universities: .RCW 28B. 10.200 

Provides the two universities ma^ each waive the tuition, operating 

■ and services and activities fees for up to 100 foreign students each 

.year. This program began in 1945 and is in operation. Approx'imate 

, J • 

number of students aided in 1974-75: 182. 

(9) University Staff Members: RCW 28B. 15.380(2) 

Provides that members of the staffs of the two universities maj^ re- 
ceive waivers of tuition, operating and services and activities fjees. 
The authorization dates back to 1921 and is in operation on a selec- 
tive basis. Approxijnate number of students aided in 1974-75: i;019 
(University of Washington only) 

\10) Public School Teachers Supervising Cadet Teachers From the University 
, of Washington: RCW 288.15.350(3) ^ 

Similar waivers as in B above are authorized. No students identified 
as being aided in 1974-75. 

Waivers of Nonresident Fees: RCW 28B.15.104 

Certain classes of people are entitled by this .statute to classification 
as Washington residents for fee purposes: • . , ^ 



(11) Any person who is employed not less than twenty hours per week ^t an 
institution, and the children and spouses of" such persons. Approx- 
imate number of students aided in 1974-75: 1,822. 

(12) Military personnel and federal employees residing or stationed in 
the State of Washington, and the children and spouses of 'such mili- 
tary personnel and federal employees. Approximate number of students 
ai^ed in 1974-75: ' 558. 

(13) All veterans, as cjefined in RCW 41.04.005 whose final permanent duty 
^^ation was in the State of Washington so long as such veteran is 

receiving federal vocational or educational benefits conferired by 
virtue of his military service. Approximate number of students aided 
in 1974-75: 79. 

The'^total number of students aided by these programs in 1974-75 was 11,322^ 

As the above listing indicates, the tuition and fee statutes of Wash- 
ington are not applied to the same extent to all classes of people. Exemp- 
tions have been used to compensate or reward groups, recognize need or a 

'perceived social obligation or provide a fringe benefit. Classification 

/ 

or nonresidents as residents has been used to recognize federal employee 
transfer policies and to provide immediate resident classification for in- 
stitutionail employees including graduate teaching assistants. 

As a general policy, the Council opposes waiver programs which are not 
need based and where no overriding educational need' exists .'^^he Council 
recognizes that the legislature has determined that specific groups should 
be accorded an educational benefit by virtue of service or circumstance, 
but feels that these programs should be periodically reviewed to determine* 
whether these programs are still necessary. 
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Recommendation 14 : The Council recojnmends that the legislature carefiilly 
review each tuition and fee waiver program with the objective of retaintnq 
only those which are based on need. To the extejit that tuition and fee 
waivers are continued, they should be made more visib-le in order 'to pro- 
vide an o4)portunity for continuing review. The Council therefore recommends 
that each tuition and fee waiver program shoyld be listed in t he G overnor's 
budget along with the number of students aided in each year. The cost of 
- the program, in terms of lost revenue/ should also be indicated. Those 
programs which are continued should nof be optional but shoiyld be consis- 
tently applied within criteria or limits set forth by the law estabUshinq . 
the^ program . - . . • - 

Recommendation 15 : The Counci T specif ically recommends that the legislature . 
inxits 1977 'regular -session, abolish or modify t?tie following programs : 

(A) Public School Tea-chers Supervising Cadet Teachers From The University 
of Washir>qton: RCW 288.15.380(3)". Repeal is. recomnehded^ ^ 

This" program is not now in use and is not planned to be used to "the 
best of our knowlecfge. 

(B) University Staff Members: RCW 288.15.380(2) Repeal is recommended . 
Several other four-year institutions have adopted reduced rate sched- 
uTes for staff members enrolled part-time; usually in courses related 
to their employment. We do not question the desirability of staff 
development, but feel that either the reduced rate approach should be 
uSe^d or that the program be funded as the staff development activities 
of state agencies are funded, or that a possible approach combining 
the two alternatives be developed. In either case, we recommend that 
RCW 288.15.380(2)^ be repealed. 

V 
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(C) Veterans Who Have Exhausted Federal Benefits^ RCW 28a>15> 380(1) and 
28B. 40.361 Repeal is recommended except for students^ currently en- 
rolled . 

This program is now in us^e only at the University of Washingtoji where,, 
31 World War II veterans are now receiving waivers. The Council rec- 
ommends that the program be terminate'd at such time as these individ- ' 
uals have completed their .courses of stu^y and that the program not be 
initiated at any other institution. 

(D) Blind Students Assistance: RCW 288.10.215 Amending the statute is 
recommended to eliminate the waiver and increas^e the direct allocation 

. amount. 



/ 



.^Currently only the tuition and laboratory fees 3re waived. The stu- 



dents receiving this aid are also covered by vocational^ rehabilitation 
or the Council's direct aid .program, which is authorized by this stat- 
ute. Both support programs could pay the tuition and laboratory f6es 
(in the case of vocational rehabilitation, federal funds make up the 
major share) and the waiver provisions can be abolished and the blind 
jTtudents would not be adversely affected if the allocation amounts in 
the statute were increased. 



y - 
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APPENDIX A 



"SENATE RESOLUTION 1975-131 






, SENATE RESOLUTION ' 
1975 - 13J 

By Senators Sandispn^ Goltz, Benitz, Scott, Odegaard, Donohue and Guess 

WHEREAS, It is recpgnized that the benefits of public higher edu- 
cation are-slfared by both the individual who enrolls and society in 
general; and * / ' ' * ^ u' 

WHEREAS, There has been considerable public debate, both within the 
state and nationally, concerning the portion of the cost of an in(tividuars 
Instruction which should be borne by the student ancj the state; and 

WHEREAS, Tuition and fees in Washington's public universities, col- 
leges, and community colleges, are established as detailed rate schedules 
within the statute* and have been adjusted iny^the past primarily in re- 
sponse to financial problems ^cing higher education and not in terms of a 
standard (A>licy as to the shareSjf costs which should b^ borne by^ the 
ent; and * x 

WHEREAS, A uniform, well und^siood methodology for determining the 
costs relat^fi to instruction of students in universitTes,-coUeges and 
community colleges is necessary in order to considen^policies in this area; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED* That the Senate Htghei^Education 
and WaVs and Meanr-Committees shall, with the cooperation of the CounciT 
for Po^t'-secondary Ed^UcaJtion and various public universities and state 
colleges, the State Board ^Tor-Coni^nity College Education* the Office of 
Program Planning and Fiscal Managenj^iXr^d-^egi^liL^^ devejop, 
test and recommend a standard method of determiningrBi5r^eo&t5.afhi 
education which relate to instruction of students, both ihclusiv?^nd.___ 
exclusive of relatQd capital c6sts. Such methodology should contain pro- , 
vision for estimating per student costs for the blennium following legis- 
lative appropriations of funds for, higher education institutions. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Council for Post-s|condary Educa- 
tion shall survey the methods used by those states which relate student 
tuition and fees to'^lri^her education costs, ajong with the policies of 
those states as to the-portiort ^/hich'is to be borne by students. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Council for Post-secondary Educa- 
tion' shall make recommendations concerning the proportion of cost which 
should be borne by the various categories of students in Washington s 
public univer$ities, state colleges and community colleges, including 
recoimend^tions dealing with waivers of tuition and/or fees for various 
categories of individuals now set forth by statute. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, The Council fojj Post-secondary Education 
shall submit a preliminary report, of its ^Ipding^g^-and recommendations to 
the Senate Conmittee oq Higher Eduj^t-ion of-^or T>€fore November 1, 1975, and 
a final report by not later than January 1, 



O i 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted iirrnediately upon adoption by the Secretary of the Senate to the 
House of Representatives, the Council for Post-secondary Education, State 
Board for Community College Education, and the Office of Program Planning 
and Fiscal Management. 



I, Sid Snyder, Secretary of the 
Senate, do hereby certify that this 
is a true a nd^ correct copy of / 
Senate ITesolution ,1975-131., adopted 
-by tfie/^enate^ June 9, 1975. 




SID SNYDER 

Secretary of ^he Senate 
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APPENDIX B 



^ SURVEY OF SYStImsIISE-DHJ-VL^SO^ES 
WHICH BASE TUITION AND FEE RATES 
ON A PROPORTIttN-Of^ INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS' 
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. SURVEY OF SYSTEMS USED BY^^WES 
WHICH BASE TUITION AND, FEE RATES 
ON A PROPORTION OF INSTRUCTIOrTAI-COSTS 



Appendix B contains the detailed results of the survey conducted by 
the Council in response to^Senate Resolution 1975-131. The resolution 
directed the Council to determine those states which relate tuition and 
fees to instructional costs and the policies df those states. 

~ As a result of a review of research which had beeii' don^ in th|s area, 
we w§re^ble to use the information gathered by the Virginia Council of ^ 
Higher Education in October, 1974. In that survey*, the Virginia Council 
asked each state if it set its tuition levels as a percentage of the cost 
of educational programs. After securing the survey results, from the State 
of Virginia, they were combined with information already available in our 
office. Through this process we were able to eliminate thir;ty~two states. 
The remaining eighteen states were*then surveyed by Council staff. These 
^staf^s^er^^ca^ as follows: r 

(1) Those states foi^tri^tuoQformation was not clear as to whether they 
had a policy which, related student charges* to cost. These were: 
Arizona, Idaho, Minnesota, Maryland, Nebraska, and Rhode Island. 

(2) Those states which v;ere considering such a policy: Florida, Illinois, 
Mi^igan, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Utah and Virginia. 

(3) ThoSe states where there was a defiaite indication that fees were set 
in relation to instructional costs: Colorado, Kansas, New Hampshire 
and Wisconsin. 

As a result of th/ survey, we have datemined that six states cur- 
rently have operational systems or approaches which relate student general 
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• purpose fees (commonly called tuitian) to the cost of instruction. These 

states "(Colorado, Fliprida, Kansas, New' Hampshi re, Oregon and Wisconsin) 

wepe also contacted in person or by telephone. \ 

The summary that follows provide^^'^a-^tate-by-state review of the 

practices and approaches used in the establishment of tuition and fees ^ 

I? 

\ ija the six -states. 




Colorado System of Calculating Tuitionlland Fees 

The 'approach to tuition charges in Colorado se^s to be fi/nctioning^ 
well and with a minimum of controversy. The methodologv used sets tuition 
*for the current academic year at a^ percentage of the estinWed total "Edu- 
X d^ion and General" expenditures for the previous fiscal year. 

The tuition policies in effect in Colorado were established by the 
legislature several years ago. Colorado resident ^tion rates are set 
at 25 percent of cost whiH'Cnon^ pay IQO' percent of cost at the 

four-year ihs^titutions. For resident students in the two-year sector, 
tuition is 20 percent of costs on a weighted average basis for the two- 
year .state institutions as a whole. In the four-year sector, resident 
tuition fs based upoh the cost of each institution individually. For non- 
„residents the ccTst base in all insiitutions (two-year and four-year) is 
that for each individua^L institution., ^ome-xelati vely small exceptions 
have been appr<ived by the legislature: at the community colleges in the . 
southern part of the state, nonresident tuition has been reduced to 65 
percent of cost; resident and nonresident tuition at the Colorado School 
Of Mines has been based on 6oulder tuition. Tuitions at the School of 
Medicine 'and the C.S.U. 'School bf Veterinary Medicine are established at 
12.5 percent of thQ direct costs for residents and 50 percent of the 



^student for fee purposes; and modifying the cost base or increasing the 
percentage to be paid by students. Overall fiscal problems were cited as 
the reasons for the review. • . ■ 

The cost base used by Colorado is an estimate of expenditures for the 
year prior to the year- in which the tuition rates will be in effect. In- 
cluded are all state supported activities 'other than ExtensioTi and Pyblic 
Service. Recovery .of indirect~^sts relai^d to research is deducte^. No 
facilities use cost (anprtization) is included other th'an on-going main- 
tenance. The cost base is reviewed with the Joint Budget Committee (JBC) 
Of the legislature prior to establishing the specific rates. 

The process was prescribe^ by the JBC and appears to be well under- 
stood by its members. No change (other than possible procedural modifi- 
cations) is anticipated/ The percentage factors used by Colorado are rrt^L 
based on any analysis of relative benefits to the student and the state. 
When established, the 25 percent factor produced a tuition which the legis 
lature felt was comparable to rates in states with which they compare. 

Florida System of Cal'culatinq Tuition and Fees • 

In Florida, postsecondary education is made up of two distinct groups 
The community college system has^28 autonomous districts each with i^ts own 
governing board. p>/^elated state agency has only a coordinating role. 
The public four/year institutions (state university system), on the ot^er 
hand, have a single governing board. 

The student fee structure for the four-year institutions is ciinsider- 
ably more complex than implied in the summary provided in the January 1976 
staff i;epprt. After Florida off\cials had ample opportunity to review, 
comment and provide Council staff with suppleihental data, it became clear 

. ' 5.6 ' ' 
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direct c^sts for n^esidents. .Tuitions at the School of Nursing are' 25 ^ 
percent^-et.^t^^ costs for' residents^and 100 percent for nonyesiderrts. 
The tuition f^r^tre^^^De^^ Schdol, .is 100 percent of direct cost's 
^jD^fcent waived for resideht students who agree to practice, after graduation 




in an area of the state determined by the Regent's to be in need of den- 
>ts. ' ^ ^ 

iQrado tuitiort and fees are di^i^e^^^^^ two segments, "tuition" 
and "student^^s". The percentage factors det^mine the former^\?M4^e 



the latter vary amdrtg the institutions. Tuition is a^nalogous tc^Washing- 
ton's operatfn^/ee and student fees^^r^ similar to our services and ^ 
actiVities fe^ Jn corrtrast to the State of Washinjgtori,* no student fees 
^''><^de^>^ted to construction or bond redemption. 

Although the basic concept of setting tuition rates as a percentag/ 
of educational costs within the institutions ik not an issue, the mech- 
anics and procedures used are currently under review. For instance, only 
the community colleges have a standard tuition charge based on composite 
^structional costs. All th^ four-year institutions have differing tui- 
tion rates based on their Individual expenditure patterns. A question 
' exists as to whether the composite a^ppoach should be used for groups of 
four-year institutions. There n's ^Iso concern as ta the varying levels 
of student fees charged at^^^tlia fnsti tuitions. Each institution has com-^^^^" 
plete autonomy in settjjig"studentffees<and consequently there are wide 
.disparities among institutions. 

The Colorado Commis5joji^n Higher Education is also studying a number 
of policy modifications inclulRng: a surcharge for students enrolling for . 
more than 18 credits; standardization of the definition of a fuli-timfe 
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that their fee strpcture Bctually^consist^^f four i^omponex^ts contajj^rfig 
seven ffe^ categories, -^^"Matriculation Fee" isj^alos^ws to^)l^^^i()gton' s 

w-^Operdting fee". Their "".Bu-ilding fee"'and "Capital Imr^wi^nt Trust, Fund 
Fee" taken together are similar to Washington's 'xPtntion" category. (In 
contrast to the other stc^tes surveyed, .R1oj>r^ doe^ edicate a portiorj of 

, their studerrt fees- to capital constru^rnon and/or -bond redemption. ) 
Florida's "Activity and Service F^"'is ana1ogous-to Washington's "Services 
and Activities Fee". ' In .addi^oa, haweve'r, Florida has a "Student Finan- 
cial Aid Fee", a "GeneVal, Student ,Ai<f^Fee" crnd a "Student Financial -Aid^ 
Trust Fund Fee" which have no counterpart in the Washington fee structure. 

The current policy of relating ^j^uit ion and fee charges to instructional"^ 
costs in the public four-yea/^ institutions was developed and proposed- to the 
, Florida legislature by the Board of Regents during' the 1975 legislative 

sessions. Executive and legislative revemJe^rtimates for .the state univer- 

• \ ' ^ 

sity system for the current fiscal year were based on the criteria as pre- 

' / \ 
sentedyoy tha^Board. Community. cjol lege student *fee rates, however, conttnrue 

to b^e set locally within the state guideline which allows for a range of 

$8;00 to $12.00 per^uarter hour. • ' • * 

Florida student fee^rates are, based on a charge for each credit hour.* 

The deteroiprfatTon of instructional costs is also based on a per student 

credit hour cost. The state universvjty system uses the budgeted student > 

cre^ hdurs related to each student T^vel and the corresponding appro-, 

pfiated dollars for the prio r fiscal year to calculate instruction costs. - 

These costs serve as^the baseHA^j^tern^^ student fee charges for 

the xurrenf yeirT/Ttated anther way^the student fee charges for the ^ 



irent ap^demic year {1975-76) are based on the 1974-75 appropriation. 
(Hist^nc^PcoT^^^^ to apportion credit hours and dollars'' / 

to the various student levels.) 

5b . 



The state university system approach distinguishes between resident 
and nonresident students and- identif fes five separate student levels: (1) 
lower ^Ifvision undergraduate, (2) upper-division undergraduate, (3) gradu- 
i%Q level exclusive of thesis/dissertation, (4) graduate level thesis/ 
dissertation, and (5) professional. Total resident student fees- are to 
equal 30 percent of the instructional costs applicable to each of the stu- 
dent levels identified and nonresident students are to' pay 100 percent of 
these costs, with the proviso that state support for lower division stu- 
/dents not be greater than that for community college students. 

The state university system approach contains three signif icant^o- 
visions. The first provision calls for a phase-in period to reach the - 
desired percentage levels for resident and nonresident students respec- 
tively. The second provision calls for equal funding from the state for' 
lower division undergraduate student credit hours in both the state 
university system and in the community college system. Since the costs 
for lower divisioiH^ruction in the st^ university system are currently 
higher thah in" the community college' system, the student;s attending any of 



the state, uriii^grsit^^ must pay the difference. The-^hird provision limits 
the..tuition increase in any given year to not more than 30 percent of the 
previous year's base. Consequently, these pro'visions will make it di>M- 
cult during the next few years for the Florida ^tate university syUem to 




j::£<ch the specified student fee levels in certain categories^-fe.g. , pro- 
fe^sional). ' , 

Jhe effect of these policies is^that the^^^^^ff^on of full instruc 
tional costs' paid bj^ the fees anal og^lj^^^ Washington's tuition and operat 
ing fee will be approximatel^,;{«^erp:6nt at the undergraduate level and 
27.5 per^0^ at the gradi^ lev^-f after a full phase-in. ' By 1977-78 (the 




third year of the initial ph>se-in period) Jhe total of the "Matriculation 
Fee", "Building Fee" ancf'Xapital Improvement Trust Fund Fee" paid by a 
"lower division resident student in the state university system will app^rox- 
^ imate 30 percent of his or her instructional costs. As the following 
table indicates, the total of these fees paid by an upper division student 
and a graduate student are expected to approximate 24 and 27.5 percent * 
respectively by 1977-78. - 



FLORIDA , 
STUDENT FP^ PERCENTAGES AS 
A COST OF INSTRUCTION 
ESTIMATED FOR 1977-78 



Description 

Resident Students 

Lower'Division - 
Opper Division 
Graduate 

Graduate With Thesis 
Profj^ssional 

Nonresident Students 

Lower Division 
Upper Division 
Graduate 

Graduate With Thesis 
Professional 



All Fees 
IncHided 



37% 
30% 
30% 
30% 



100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 




Matricjlation Fee Plus 
Building Fee Plus 
Capital Improvement 
Trust Fund Fees 



30% 
24% 
27% 
,28% 



92% 
94% 
.97% 
97% 



'Not available'-- however;/the respec|:ive percentages are less than 30 and 
100 percent. 
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^ Kansas System of Calculati ng Tuition and Fees 

^ , 

The approach used by the Kansas Board of Regents to establish tuition* 
and fees is substantially different frem that of the othe» states revilJ/ed 
^ in the report". 

Indivi^dual rates are not set qs a percentage of instructional costs. 
The total revenue to be generated from tuition is derived f^^^itTes'timate^ 
"educational costs". Revenue is expected to approximate perct 
costs .related to instruction. 

Another difference is- the time cycle used in establisf^ng tuition 
levels.' Adjustments are made every four ye'arri>ased'"on projected expen- 
diture levels for the next four years. .The portion of the budget sup-, 
ported by tuition is therefore greater than 25 percent in the first two 
■years and lower in the second two years. ■ .\ 

Kansas tuition and ieeb dr'e divided into two main categories: Tuition 
^(or General Fees) and Restricted Fees. Tuition is set by the regents with 
a Standard amount f^K'the three universities and a lower amount for the 
'three colleges^Res trie ted fe^s vary by institution. In February, 1974,' 
the uniymity tuition produced revenue equal to 27.6 percent of related 
costs while college tuition generated revenue equal to 20.8 percent. Due 
to larger enrollments at the universiti^ the composite proportion borne 
.by student fees was 26 percent., 

It should also be noted that the revenue from nonresident tuition (2^5 
tc 3 times^igher than resident charges) counts toward the 25 percent 
objective so that the proportion borne* by resident students .is less than 



*galled "General Fees" /in the State of Kansas. The term "tuition" is- used 
'n this summary for consistency with the other states. 
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25 percent. There is no graduate differential fee at Kansa$>mSTiTiitions. 

The cost base which is estimated consists of educ^ftional and general 
costs less organized research, extension services ^md capital improve- 
ments. No depreciation ^:ost is included in the -base. It also excludes 
any othecLpart of the budget which i^ funded from restricted fees* 

Kafnsas officials indicate satisfaction with their present* system and 
.have rrp plans to modify the proportion or the basis of "dost". The 25 
perceijlt fac;tor was not based on any study of relative benefits |3ut repre- 
sents a level similar to ot^er states used for comparisons. 
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^ew Hampshire System of Calculating tuition and Fees 

New Hampshire has a unique system in sever^J--w^ys: First, it has a 

v.ery small public highei>e(^c^ion system/i*e., the University of New 

Hampshire system has only three four-year institutions (no two-year) with 

an enrollment o^f approximately 16,500 Itudents; second, thereSh^ no 

professional schoc^s in the system, and finally, there is no differential 

V charge between undergraduate and graduate students. Current resident 

, tuition at the University of New Hampshire-Durham, as reported by the 

State University of New Hampshire System Office, is $900 and nonresident 

tuit^n is 42,600. ^An additional $93.00 required fees is charged of ^ 

^ all full-time students. ^ 

New Hampshire tuition an|^ fees are divided into two segments^ "tuition 

and "stucjgnt fees". Tuition is analogous to Washington's operating fee a^iid 

-J ^ 

student fees are similar to our services and activities f^e. In contrast 
to the State of Washington, no Student fees are dedicated to ^cunstructio'i^* 
or bond, redemption. 




Th£ cost of instruction figures used are estimates of those costs for 
the preceding- fiscal year. In other words_, j;he tuition"'charges for acadeovi'c 
year 1975-76 are based on the expenditure patterns for fiscal ye^i?ri975 
(the 1974-75 academic year). In calculating the cos^ of instruction, all 
education. and general expense items are included. In addition, any state 
funds that are^xpended for ex^nsion, public service and, orgq,nized research 
are included id the overall cost of instruction?- ^ 

Telephone/ contact with the New Hampshire Postseeondary. Educa-tion Com- 
mission in October, 1975 ihdicated that a policy existed to set resident 
fees at fifty percent of instructional costs. A draft copy of the survey 
report was sent in November to the New Hampshire Commission asi<ingithem 
to advise the Council if substantial errors existed in the report. No 
response was received and the information was incorporated in subsequent 
reports. ^We are now advised that the policy only applies to nonresident 
students whose tuition is set at 100 percent of costs. Resident tuition 
is set at the discretion of the-tfoard of Trustees. 

Or-^gon System of Calculating Tuit ion and Fees 

-^he approach used by the State of Oregon to calculate tuition and fees 
for the four-year colleges and universities-comprising the State's Depart- 
ment of Higher' Eckication /sjess formal than that of either Colorado or 



Wisconsin,..--'Tt^^ is established by the State Board of Higher Education' 
b^d on an objective of resident undergraduates paying appro)oimBtely 25 
percent of the cost of instruction and nonresident undergraduaws paying 
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full instructional costs* Graduate students, both residents and nonresi- 
dents, pay 20 percent of graduate instruction costs, 1975-76 resident 
undergraduate tuition is 'expected to be slightly in excess o^ the 25 per-* 
cent objective. 

^^' "^ Tuition in Oregon's conmiunity colleges is set by local boards in 
accordance with a general state policy guideline. It is assumed that 
tuition will provide .20 percent of total support with 50 percent to be 
provided by the state and 30 percent from local property. 

Tuition and fees^in Oregon's colleges and universities are divided ' 
into three segments: tuition, building fee and incidental and health fees, 
^ Tuition is analogous to Washington's operating fee, the building fee is 
similar to Washington's "tuition" (although at $12. 50 per Quarter it is 
substantial'ly less) and the incidental fees plate to our services and 
activities fees. The buildiag fee is a maximum set by statute while th^ 
incidental fees vary among the institutions within a range approved by the 
State Board. 

A single resident undergraduate tuition rate is established all 
institutions-other than the Oregon Institi/te of Technology (OIT). The 
rate is based on the composite budgets of all the institutions divided by 
weighted full-time equivalent enrollment. Lower division students are- - 
.weighted 1.0, upper division students 1.25, and graduate students at 2.0. 
y The cost base includes cill education and general activities exclusiye of 



summer session, extension and research. Indirect cost reTimbursement is 
deducted to ref-l^ect siipport costs related to research* Also excluded from 
the base are ^he cosu of \:entral ized activities and estimated deprecia- 
tion. ^ 
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Exceptions to the above practice are: (1) .nonresident tuition at the' 
three state colleges which are less than 100 percent of cost to broaden 
the student body at those campuses; (2) tuition at the Medical and Penta-1 
Schools \jjti.ich is based on historical rates adjusted upward by the percent- 
age increase in fees at the other institutions; and (3) OIT, where the 
costs of ^ institution are used as 'the base. From discussions with of- 
ficials of the State Board, it appears that the approach has been satis- 
factory in dealing with the Governor and the legislature. The Joint Ways 
and Means Committee has not gone into great detail in the calculation 
process. They are, however, aware of the shared cost aspect when consider- 
ing appropriation levels. ^' 

It is elideljit that there was no philosophic basis for the 25 percent 
objective. |There has been no attempt to determine rektive benefits. 
Rather, the/25 percent reflects an historical pattern which has become 
ntore formalized in dealing with budgetary matters. 

Wi sconsin System of Calculating Tuition and Fees 

\ The approach to tuition and fee charges in Wisconsin appears to have 
made routine adjustments in student charges a "non-issue" insofar as the 
uhilersity system and the legislature is concerned. The approach has 
evo lived since 1960 and now is based on resident undergraduates paying 25 
percent of average undergraduate costs per student; resident graduates 
21-22 percent* of graduate costs; nonresident undergraduates, 100 percent; 



♦Increased in 1975,-76 as a result of budget reconmendations by the Governor 
that graduate fees be increased to 25 percent. "The fee increase was not, 
however, specified by the legislature although the general fund reduction 
was not restored. 
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a^nd nonresident graduates,, 70 percent of cost. "Cost" is the result of 
calculations applied to the budget for the year to which the tuition will 
apply. 

Wisconsin tuition and fees are divided into two setments, "academic 
fee/tui tioh"* (hereafter referred to as tuition) and "segregated fees". 
The percentage factors determine the former while the latter vary among 
the campuses. Tuition is analogous to Washington's operating fee and 
segregated fees are similar to our services and activities fee. Unlike 

> 

the State of Washington, no student fees are ded1^ated_t_o_cons^^ or 
bond redemption of academic buildings. 

Two resident undergraduate tuition rates are established through the 
system; one for the "doctoral cluster", the Madison and Milwaukee cam- 
puses, and s^he^ secgnd for the "university cluster" (the former state col- 
leges" as well as Green Bay and Parkside, which were originally administered 
by the University of Wisc(^nsin at Madison.) The rates are based on the 
composite budgets for the/ two olusterls (not individual campuses) as Ad- 
justed by '"cost" ratios determined ij[v|the previ^ous year;. Central admin- 
istration for the system/ i^-'^tTicTud^ as well as a facilities depreciation 
factor based on a 50 ye^'r useful/life of facilities. 'In t[ie case ^f 
Madison and Milwaukee, a "teaching assistant tuition remission" cost is 
also included. The proce£tures ajf^e clearly set forth in manuals ^available 
for executive and legislative review. 

The Wisconsin^ approach is noteworthy in^that it is the c(nly tuition 
relationship s^^tem teased on an apportionment of costs. In other wordS^^ 

*The term "ac^mii^ fee!^^pp\i9Sto resident students whil§ the term "tui 
tion" appl't^ toJno^T^r6s/dent^tudents. 

/ 
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supporting cost% such as administration ar^ distributed between instruction 
a^nd research^ The system is' based on -projected fall term enrollment and 
ratios a^l oped from previous fall faculty effort analysis: Summer and 
extension cbsts are excluded. The approach therefore derives student tui- 
tions whichjare related only to instructional and instructional support 
cost^. 

The legUla^ive st^J^Mnterviewed appeared to be comforjia^e with the 
system. "Staff of the Joint\inance Committee. have -reviewed the procedures 
in detail and Expressed na|;co|icerns with the calcul^ions. The members of 
the committee abpear^to'"\w on the staff to.tffidersta;^the details of the 
system and tg. --Cost out pfoposed budget alternatives in terms of student 
fee imp^t. The possible concern of disproportionate reductions to a pro- 
which suppoks both. organized research and instruction without recog- 
nizing that a fk)r|tion'of the program'i,s not included 1n the instructioXal 
cost base h/s apparently not surfaced. 

DuT/tng 1975, jthe Governor proposed percentage increases for t|raduate 
icaj students which were 'partial ly implemented. The Regents', pr^ 
or a fifty plercent undergraduate resident fee reduction (reducing 
percent to 1^.5 percent) was, not entertained by either the Governor 
gislatgre. 

25 percent factor is not y^eferenced in the statutes except 'in .the 
case of academic programs offered/i>i three of the area vocational schools. 
These schools are financed in pa>/t from property taxes so the legislature 
felt it necessary to reference ihe rate in law. The 25 percent is, effec- 
tive in 1975, also applied to ^dult general/Vocational (non-degree or 
certificate) programs while 7 percent factor is applied to associate 
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'degree programs. All of these factors are applied ^toifstatewide a^^er^e 
costs in the vocational system. ^ • 

It was clear, in reviewing the system with both the^^ufiiversi ty and 
legislative staff, that there is no philosophical basis for t^25 per- 
cent s>iare to be borne by students. ^ No analysis of' relative benefits to . 
students or the state was attempted. The only adjustments h^ve been, in ^ 
response to revenue requirements and the original -amounts , related* to his- 

\40rical practice and to comparisons with other "Big 10" states. 

' Observations Concerning the Wisconsin System 
» " 

- The depreciation is 'based on the original c^^t of the instructional 
and academic support ipacilities. 

— All "unrestricted" studeh,t service costs are included in the cost base 

— hospital and auxiliary enterprise expenses are discounted 50 percent ' 
. . Mn the allocation of administration. ^ 

HospitaV co»ts are not included in medicj,ne instruction cost. 

No difHv^ntials bas^d on instructional discipline (other than medi- 

Cine) exist. ^/ , 

'An upper division di^Ff^^tial was mandated by the legislature for 
1974-7? but^the^ndate was not continued. The most telling argument 
against^e differential- was the financial aid policy which directs 
^^itf toward tfiQ firs.t two years of school. 
The majority of lab and course fees have been or are being eli^minated^ 

under *the student share concept, both in the university system and tjf\e 

^ J 

area vocational schools. ^ The guidelines are similar to those in the 
Council's draft po^-rtT^'reco^ 



RESULTS OF EXTENDED SURVEY OF 
• T>PrrON POLICIES THE STATE OF 
CALIFORM^, ILLINOIS, tND^NA, MICHIGAN Af^^ MINNESOTA 



based on data received from the jndi 




research recently completed by 



those states has also been included. 



CALIFORNIA 




the 



le summaries that fol 
-ual states, phone intervi 
State of Illinois. 

Since^XarTvfornia and Michigan are also "pace-setter" states fdr 'the. 
corpmtfnity college system, a rather detailed description of praqtices in 



Resident Tuition Policy - . ' \ 

The Board of Regents of the University of California does- not charge 
tiiition to resident students. However, there is a $300 University Regis- 
tration Fee and $300 Educational Fee per year for undergraduates which is 
used to support university operations. At the graduatejeyel , atu^^s . 
pay%ie S^me University Registrati6n Fee', but pay an Education .^ej of 
$360 per year. 'Since both- taition charges Jn other stares and the| fees. / 
which the Board of Regents^ Of the University of California levies ;on students 
are used to support uni\(ers^ operations^ both charges, appear to be com- 
parable. University of California officials report that fee?, ctre increased 
from time to time due to inflatrof^ the need to' maintain program quality,' 
antf^ compare .with other institutions of simila^r size and programmatic 
scope. Fees currently in effect for. undergraduate and graduate students 
at the Uftiversity of California campuses are hi follows: .Undergraduate, 
$600; and Graduate, $660. . ' . • 



•i 



• » 

• » • * t 

Nonr ^esldent Tditioa Polid ^ : ] 

The rules and regUV^tlon^ governing the Board of Regents of the/Uai- 
' * ^ ' • - -^^^ ' - ^ 

versvtyjof Califorr\ia.s^- that tiie amount of the nonresident tuition f^e 

shall bee-fixed by the President with thexoncorren'e^ of the Board of Re- v 

ggnts.--^nre«5ident>Vtudents curre-ntly pay approximately three times the' ' 

amountythat resident students pa^.. Nonresident tuition rates currently in 

"?^'ff9'^- at the q^iver^ity o^kCal iforni-a are as followsr" Undergr;aduate,' 

\ ^2 Ado -.Graduate, $2,l5"0; and Law, $3,240. 



/Conimuai-t y eges : ' . ^. , 

California community £al 1 eges chafge no tuition to irt-district resi- 
dents. Many col leges c>farge nominal student activities fees which vary 
among districts, >rt California, the state payai- aNinnimum basic^aid charge 
of $12^ per sjttf^ent regardless of what dist*rict he at^nds. Regarding 
put-of;^tstrict students, their county of residence is brWed by tjjeir 

ity of attendance for tuitiofi. charge's above the^ state basW aid. These 
charges vary with an average of $350. fn an attempt to equal izKeorol 1 - 
ments, some X^udents are denied this' payment by their county of residence. 
When this^is ^the ciase, tTie student would then be required to pay the out- 
of-district tuition and-fees". Nonresident tuition varies but often 
apprWniates total instructional costs. 



ILLINOIS 



The current undergraduate resident tuition rates and their "percentage 
of total 197^-73 instructi^onal costs for the four-year institutions were 



University of 

9 



~-a^ followjSL , 



Board of Governors 
Board of Regents 
Southern Illinois University 




Illinois 



ERLC 



Tuition 



' $420 
$404 
■\$429 
$4^ - 



Percent of 
Instructional Cost 



71 



\ 



ItN.hould be nqted that the tuition rates have not changed since 1972- 
73; whereas^the^e have been considerable increases in the .instructional / 
costs. The currents^percentages are therefore lower than ihose listed 



above.' 



The State ^ofj^l i noi s "^la^rd o'f Higher Education has recoiropejided that 
resfdent undergraduafTtJrriTJfl-ifes,!^^ 33.3 percent of ' ^0nstp«cfTbnal 
-costs as (determined in Ill^ois' anna^Unit Cost Study 

Tuition policies (resident and nonr^dent) -iji California and Indian^ 
universities are summarized from a document by the State of Illinois Board 
of Higher. Education entitled: "Master Plan -- Phase IV Juition and Other 
Student Costs: A Supporting Document". California community college 
information is from a telephone inquiry to the State of California.- 

/ 

INDIANA / , 

• ' " />, ^ 

Resident Tuition Policy : ^ / . 

The University of Indiana^ and other systems have no set ^uition-pol- 

icy. Rates are established at the direction of each governing bi^^rd with. 

little interference from the legislature. Current tuition ra^es al: various 

Indiana institutions are as fol^lows: 

Undergraduate Graduate ^ 

University of Iildiana 722 744 

Indiana State University 720 576 

Ball State University ^-^^ 630 ^78 

Nonresident Tuition Policy: " ^ 

The University of Indiana and governing boards of other systemsMiave 
no set tuition policy regarding nonresident students. Rates are estab- 
lished at the direction of each governing board at a level approximately 
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twice the charge for resi^^e^r^t students. Current tuition rates for non- 

resi^nt undergraduate students at various Indiana' 'institutions are as 

follows: " /' . * . 

Urtiversity o.f iarna '$1,560 
Purdue Universi-£y • • Sl,'6O0>/ «. 
. > Ball State-University ' $1,260 



MICHIGAN 



Baccalaureate Institutions 



, In .May, 1975, the St^te Board of Education in Michigan completed a de-, - 
' ' I- * * ♦ • 

tailed analysis of the finincing of public baccalaureate institutions for 

the years 1965-4aZ5.,^hei ^ report, entitled "Financing of Public Baccal- 



aurea^ti^Institutions in Mic^i^an: A State Report Analyzing Trends ^from 
1965-1974" contained the fj^^HlSv/ing finding; 




significant fs the fact that over the ten year 
period 1965-1974 student tuition and fees as a source^ of 
institutional revenue has increased significantly from 
a low of 16.9% in 1965-1966 to a high of 11% in 1973-1974 
statewide. ' " . a 



The accompanying table provides the percentages for each of the bac- 
calaureate institutions in -Michigan by year. 




iga n Commuhity Cpl leges * ' ; 

In^'*"^1>Q75-76 students will be expected tt) "provide" 24 percent of the 
revenue needed Tl>iOtte 1975-76 fiscal y^ear- Ln-district tuition has been 
set at $341. The communi ty""CtH4a^ieJt^^ rates are set by J;he legislature, 
and up until this year the student tu-ition was 'e>xpected to account .for 33.3 
percent of the total educational costs. The tuition charges at the con)- 
munity colleges in Michigan tjave'been reduced to reflect percentage pat- 
terns similar to those found in tb^ four-year institutions. /The resident 
in-di strict charge of $341 is approximately 22 perce^nt of ,^^in estimated cost 
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per student. The newly adopted tuition schedule includes a rate of $511J50 
for resident out-of-rfistriet students >^ch is expected to raise the rev 
enue to the 24 percent objective. 

/ , - 

MINNESOTA 

The universities, state colics and community. college^Nj^n Minnesota 
have no set tuition poMcy for either resident or nonresiWit ^udents. 

7 

However, historical revenues from tuition incftme have approximated 25 pet> 
cent of the total ^dollars' needed in each of the systems according to tfie 
Minnesota Commission on Higher Education. ' 

The Minnesota Commission is currently recommending that tuition 
charges equal 30 percent of the estimated cost of instruction for the 
current fiscal year. 
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CALCULATION- OF CAPITAL COST PER STUDENT 
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CALCULATION OF CAPITAL COST PER STUDENT 

< 

The method used to calculate the estimated capital cost per FTE stu-v 
dent was as follows: 



Calculation 
(1) Exclude: 



(?) 

(3) 
(4) 



(A) Auxiliary facilities (e.g., dormitories, and other student hous- 
ing, dining halls', student unions, book stores, etc.)\^ ^ 

(B) Facilities wholly devoted to intercollegiate athletics.^- 

(C) Facilities wholly devoted to research or public services purposes, 

Determine the original cost of construction, remodeling, renovation 
and additions of all facilities not excluded in (1) above using the . 
same data as used in the building maintenance portion of thej?]ant 
operation and maintenance formula. 



Multiply the total original cost by .02 to equ< 
ing a fifty year, life. 



assum- 



Di,vide the result of step 3 by the- three term average annual 'enroll- 
ment to equal the capital depreciation cost per student. , 



Because the method of calculating student capvEJt T:est-5-ce3,uired judgements 
about excluding certain facilities, the four-year institutions and community 
college system were asked to calculate a capital cost per FTE student. Each- 
responded to the request in a timely manner and provided the following data. 




U of W 



WSU 
JESC 
CWSC 
WWS 
EWSC 

CC System 



Original Cost 
Related To 
Instruction 




406,566 
30,759,271 
28,811,017 
36,046,439 
28,907,686 
165,487,000 ' 



Annual 
Cost 
(50 years) 



V 



$2,850^57 
1,968,131 
415,185 
576,220 
\720,928 
578,154 
3,^09,740 



1974-75 
FTE AA 
E nrollment 

30,618 
15,817 , 
2,279 
6,173 
8,493 
6,694 
75,967* 



CosfPer 
>TE Student 

i 93.09 - 
124.43 
182.17 
93.33 • 
84.8a 
86.37 
43.56 



*1975-76 discounted enrollment projectefi* by the Offfce of Program Planning 
and Fiscal Management. 



several concerns were raised by the institutions and community college sys 
ten about calculating capital costs per student. A summary of those cod- 
cerrrs follows: ' . . « 

(A) All instructional buildings do not have a useful life of 50 y.ears 
(e.g., field service facilities at WSU and relocatable facilities of 
the community college system^. 

(B) . OriginM cost of buildings does not reflect currertt capital costs. 

(C) Accurate exclusion of research and public service space would require 
a .highly detailed inventory system which need /request updating. 

(D) Definition of capital cost would need to be very specific. For ex- 
ample, should capi4:al cost include equipment? 
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DISCU^SfjDN OF ALTERNATIVES FOR 
.^tTFTE BASE PERIOD TO BE USED 
TO CALCULATE EDUCATIONAL COSTS 




union and fees must be established before the startxdf fall term. 
prfyerdib]y by May for preregistratioD.^arTa" ^nanciaj^ "packaging". For 
budget purposes, the revjmr^^ be gener/teji^J^^ui tion and fees >h6uld 
e , known t^y. the Governor for his budg^ the legislatu^ for their 

budgejt^eview. This means that either the rates must be/^stab1 ished by 
ber of the previous year or that relationships X// budget^^'d programs 
y^'fnust be established for;u^ in the budget process. 

There are severa>^l ternatives available th/t would /ccomplish these 
obj^tives. Jn order to ensure a thorouffh understanding/of the alterna- 
tive's, referee to* the followtng chart wii;r^be heli 




/ 



B 



0 




Year 2 

-Cu 



nt 



r^nnium 
"(1976-77) 



Year7L, — 
Suing 
B/ennium 
[977-7^ 



Year 2 — 
CTSuing 
Biennium 
(1978-79) 



1 



1 = Augi 

2 = May of Year C (May, -1977) 

3 = November bf Year" C (November, 1976] 



/ 



Alternative 

Base the tuition and fees foi^the next year (D) or biennium, (D + E) 
on the most recenf actual cost deta (Year A). This would allow use of ac- 



tual data and ratios develope^fr^m the Councils 
which is currently conducte/once each two' years, 
do not support routine prgiQuction. of the data by 




the 



study 
systems 
following 



ERLC 
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year (•completion of the 1974-75 study is scheduled for April, 1976).. The 
disadva-ntage,^ of course, is tj)e extensive time lag between year A* and 
years D and 

Alternativ e 2 . . 

..Qaie the rates for y^a'rs D or p.^nd E on estimates for the current 
biennium (B and C) ba^e'd on the most recent cost analysis and improve the 
institutional dat3.-''bases to all/aW compatible cost data to be developed and 
reported for year B prior November of year C. . 

By the fall of^f^r C it is possible to estimate the enrol Iment and 
expenditure pattern for that year. The actual enrol Iment 'and expenditure 
data for v^r B would also be known. Until such time a.s'iv^ata- syst-ems are 
improve/, the cost study for year A could be used to provide ratios and " 
cost/pattern data for'estimating purposes. Current or prior year data are 
us^d as the cost base by three of the si'XvStates (Qolorado, Florida and 
lew Hampshire). This approach also has the acfva/i^tage (or disadvantage^ de- 
pending on ones point of view) of'having rates' known in advance which would 
not be affepfed ixj budget decisions in the next legislative session^ 

Aj^gj^tiv^ 

A"'"''" Determine tlie ratio that each i)jLjdt|eted program contributes to'"iYi~ 
,sU'Uct1onal cost" through tffe use of the most recent cost study, multiply 
thai ratio, by ^.percentage of revenue to^ be produced by students and use 
tjie derivejl^rcentages to relateT tuition -and 'fee income for yfears D and, 
E ^0 budgeted expenditures for those y^rs. v Ac tuaT rates 'would be set 
after the budget was adopted although estimates would be available by May 
of/year C, ' * 
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This is an extremely complex approach- which uses the most recent cost 
study as the b^sis for ratios 9nd factors and applies those factors to the 
various programs^ >e.g. , Plant Operation and Maintenance. The portioh of 
^eneral^ operating revenue t/o be produc^ed by fees could be Computed based 
on past experience with ^oportional tuition and fee rates pr (as in the 
case of Kansas) by simply setting a percentage revenue objective. Thi's 
portion (let us assume 25 percent) would be^applied to the program's con- 
tributi.on to irlstruction (assume that 80 percent of physical pT^nt expenses 
support instruction) to derive an income percentage .(.25 x .8 = .20) which 
would be used iV budgeting. 

Although /this method woul,d^ be cost study b^sed and durrent, it is^ 
likely that it would be confusing. It also r^uires some central fee 
ting authority (as in Kansas and Nebraska wh^re variations of this ap- 



proach are used) to set rates for the universities' and^^e colleges and . 
determine the differentials for graduate and professional students^ The 
timing ofpth_e actual rate calcj^lations would ^>so be a problem. 



Alternative 4 



r 



Use cost study • information only to determine cost ratios for the var- 

ious fee cat'e^^ies. Apply either a revenue or* rate percentage to ^^r^ 

determined portion, of the bujiget (e.g., edjijcation and general ^pxpcfndit^^es 

less resea<rch) and us^ ^e approach to oohipute rates or, inpefffe for ;j^ars 

'D and E based on the budgetX. 

( • / • * ^ ^ : 

Although much simpler than A'TternaVive 3,^>t is 1 ikely^t/fiat the'^ap- ' 

proach will be imprecise among institutions, and can lead to claims of 

inequity. The timing ^problems are similar to Alternative 3 althqugh th^ 

calculations would be more simple. An approach s^^^lac to this is used 




Oregon and rates for year b (for example) are usually set by their 
^, ... 

central governing board Jn* July or August of that year. 

. A variety of other a.lterfiatives , usually combinationfs of aspects of 

the above approaches are possible. The key questton* ,are: Should the 

, , I' ■ ' " ' ' 

rates reflect current budget decisions or the pVevious spending-level?. ■ 

To what extent should cost analysis^ be used? If rates are to be standaVd 

among type^of institutions ai|i a system based .on future budgets is "used, 

who; should^ sgt the r'ates? Although the S^aff is'open to (and welcomes) 

other approaches V we currently feel thfit Alternative 2,- when the enti -e ' 

current biennium is used, has the most merit. 



